















PICTURE OF A WOMAN 
TALKING TO HERSELF... 
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“This should be a year of new 


resolutions. My first resolve 





will be to keep mine. [ll 
make the most of my time, 
myself, and my ability to serve 
my country in whatever way 


I can. 


On a purely personal basis, 
[’1] endeavor to buy more care- 
fully, more thoughtfully, and 
let the resources of my favorite 
store help me do a better job.” 
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Let's sit down and talk things over. Let's talk about you and 
your job. 


Did you ever think of yourself as holding down one of the most 
important jobs in the country? Sounds big, doesn't it? It is big. 


The boys and girls in your classes are the future Galileos, 
Washingtons, Lincolns, and Florence Nightingales studying 
there — under your direction. Whether this is a generation 
that reaches for the stars or is contented to live in the accom- 
plishments of the past is largely a matter of your making. 


Yes, you are a teacher in a democracy. You are helping to 
educate our boys and girls so that our American way of life 
may continue. /t’s a big job—an important job. 
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A Dictionary 
for 


Boys and Girls 


Authentic because it is based on 
Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary, Second Edition, the vocabu- 
lary was selected on the basis of 
occurrence in children’s books. Sim- 
ple and clear definitions, and usage, 
make it effective. 


Merriam-Webster 
Dictionaries 


American 
Book 
Company 


300 Pike Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








Webster’s 
Students 
Dictionary 








The more than 57,000 vocabulary 
entries cover completely the stu- 
dents’ needs for synonyms, scien- 
tific terms, historical and biograph- 
ical data. The New Words section 
gives current words and definitions, 
and military terms. 
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We specialize in producing school and college 
printing—Catalogs, booklets, bulletins, folders, 
printed forms of all kinds. Send us your in- 
quires and be assured of: fine quality work at 
the right price. 
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Yes! Arithmetic CAN be Fascinating! 


UNCLE SAM NEEDS 
PAPER — SAVE IT! 
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“Invaluable in classes in speech” 
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ON 


A Chart for School Improvement 


cation Commission more than justifies the high 

expectations built around it. It is a concise, 
cogent, and constructive document. The Commission 
has done its work well and its recommendations, 
almost without exception, deserve our support. The 
fact that recommendations so bold and far-reaching 
are presented with the endorsement of a group of able 
citizens of such diverse backgrounds and views as 
those making up the personnel of the School Study 
Commission augurs well for a cordial reception by 
educators, members of the General Assembly, and the 
public, 


g HE eagerly awaited report of the Virginia Edu- 


School Control 

To bring the control of the schools closer to the 
people, the Commission recommends that county 
school boards be named by the Board of Supervisors. 
This would give the people a greater opportunity 
of influencing the selection of those responsible 
for determining school policy and appointing ad- 
ministrators and instructors. The provision for ‘‘off- 
year’ election of supervisors and staggered terms for 
school board members seem to offer some safeguards 
against throwing school elections into partisan pol- 
itics. The adoption of this recommendation ought 
to make the management of schools more responsive 
to the popular will and make unnecessary the Com- 
mission's further recommendation that division su- 
perintendents be made subject to popular recall, espe- 
cially since the latter proposal may defeat the Com- 
mission’s desire to improve the caliber of adminis- 
trative personnel and the efficiency of school manage- 
ment. 

To provide larger and more economical adminis- 
trative units, the Commission recommends that the 
State Department of Education be given authority 
to create a division school board functioning for two 
or more counties, or, a city and one or more counties 
as a single unit. This would mark an important 
step toward the creation of administrative units of 
sufficient size to permit economical and efficient ad- 
ministration. Difficulties arising from the necessity 
of a school board dealing with two or more local 
tax-levying and revenue-appropriating bodies might 
serve to give momentum to a needed movement for 
consolidation of other functions and agencies. 


Improving Personnel 

To improve efficiency in administration and su- 
pervision, the Commission recommends increased state 
appropriations for these services and greater care in 
selection of personnel. In particular, it is proposed 
that supervisors be selected from an eligible list pre- 
pared by the State Department of Education and that 
vacancies in school superintendencies be filled from a 
list of three to five persons nominated for the par- 
ticular vacancy by the State Board of Education. 
Both of these recommendations have merit in that 
they would provide local boards with badly needed 
guidance in the selection of key officials. 
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The important recommendations designed to im- 
prove teacher personnel include: Empowering the 
State Board of Education to administer and enforce a 
scale of minimum monthly salaries based on train- 
ing and experience; improvement of the Retirement 
Act; provision for a probationary period followed 
by continuing contracts; and improved procedures 
for the selection of teachers. In general, these recom- 
mendations are in harmony with principles to which 
we have long been committed. We believe they will 
receive the hearty endorsement of students of public 
education and become the basis for constructive leg- 
islation in these areas. 

To provide a supply of teachers with superior 
training, the Commission recommends that the Uni- 
versity of Virginia be made a strong center for grad- 
uate study in education and that the teacher train- 
ing institutions be brought up fully in quality of 
personnel and facilities to standards that are out- 
standing. 


Other Recommendations 


Other recommendations of the Commission deal 
with strengthening the curriculum, with emphasis 
on the mastery of the basic skills, understanding of 
American traditions and ideals, and character develop- 
ment. The Commission, without going into details, 
also recommends operation on the basis of twelve 
grades, the development of a broad program of voca- 
tional education, a thorough program of guidance, 
and adequate measures for health and physical fitness. 
Two other specific recommendations deal with the 
provision for free textbooks in the elementary grades 
and an increase in state aid for school libraries. An- 
other of great merit has to do with the employment 
of one or more visiting teachers in each school divi- 
sion. Practically all of these recommendations will 
receive general approval. 

The report of the Virginia Education Commission 
recognizes (1) that education is a primary concern 
in the life of the state, (2) that money spent for 
education pays rich dividends, not only in better 
citizenship, but also in increased wealth and income, 
(3) that it is the obligation of the state to provide 
appropriate educational opportunity for all children, 
(4) that Virginia still has a long way to go in at- 
taining a truly efficient public school system, (5) that 
several million dollars of additional revenues are 
needed for education. These principles and the 
recommendations of the Commission generally con- 
stitute a rallying point for all who are genuinely 
interested in improving Virginia's educational pro- 
gram. The Commission under the leadership of Dr. 
Denny and its able executive director, Dr. Wilson 
Gee, has produced a report that in the main rises above 
prejudice, partisanship, and selfish interests. Its rec- 
ommendations deserve to be received in the same spirit 
by teachers and other public spirited citizens. The 
united effort of all is needed to the end that the report 
may become a chart for rapid school improvement. 
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G. TYLER MILLER 


HE Virginia Education As- 
sociation, at its recent annual 
meeting in Richmond, elected 
for its president for the next bien- 
nium a man who, by training, ex- 
perience, and native ability, is so 
well equipped to serve in this ca- 
pacity at this strategic time. In 
choosing George Tyler Miller, Su- 
perintendent of Schools of Warren 
and Rappahannock Counties for 
this high honor, it assures to the 
organization the service of a man 
who is outstanding for his courage 
in standing for what he believes 
to be right, his ability to think 
clearly, even in the midst of con- 
fusion, his efficiency in organiza- 
tion, and his dependable qualities 
of fairness and good judgment. 
Mr. Miller is not a novice in 
the educational profession and his 
service in this field has probably 
been enhanced by his experience in 
other business relationships which 
have enabled him to see the prob- 
lems of education also from the 
layman’s point of view. He comes 
to this important office peculiarly 
well equipped for the performance 
of its duties both by qualities of 
his own and by the traditions of 
his forebears. 


Native of Rappahannock 

He is a native of Rappahannock 
County and is the son of the late 
State Senator John J. Miller who 
represented Rappahannock, Madi- 
son, Culpeper and Orange Coun- 
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G. Tyler Miller 


President 1945-1946 


by Mrs. Leste Fox Keyser 
Elementary Supervisor, Rappahannock and Warren Counties 


ties in the State Senate for several 
times after serving in the House 
of Delegates. On the maternal side 
of the family are the Tylers who 
have played an important part in 
the growth and development of 
Virginia, his uncle, J. Hoge Tyler 
having occupied the high office of 
Governor of the State within the 
memory of many living today. 
Thus, Mr. Miller was born into 
an atmosphere of public service 
and he has come quite naturally 
into the status of one who con- 
siders the need of the hour to be 
a demand for personal effort. 


G. Tyler Miller was graduated 
with a B. S. degree from the elec- 
trical engineering department of 
the Virginia Military Institute in 
1923, and his graduate work in 
education has been done at the 
University of Virginia. His first 
actual work in the public schools 
of the state occurred in his native 
county of Rappahannock when he 
served as assistant principal of the 
Washington High School for one 
year and as principal for the fol- 
lowing year. He left that position 
to engage in real estate and insur- 
ance business until the time of his 
return to the profession in 1928, 
when he was appointed to the su- 
perintendency which he now holds. 


Able Administrator 


The quality of his administra- 
tion as superintendent of his school 
division is apparent in such sig- 
nificant things as enlarged and im- 
proved transportation facilities, 
substantial buildings, better trained 
teachers, sound financing, enthusi- 
astic public support and coopera- 
tive professional co-workers who 
are interested in translating the 
above mentioned factors into bet- 
ter opportunities for childhood and 
youth. 

Notwithstanding the great 
amount of time and effort required 


to bring about these developments 
within his own immediate area of 
responsibility, he has also found 
time to contribute richly to the 
life of his community. He has 
served as a community leader in 
many capacities which have re- 
quired much additional time and 
effort. These positions of local 
leadership have included such 
things as being president of the 
Front Royal Rotary Club and of 
the Recreation Center of Front 
Royal, Director, Co-ordinator of 
Civilian Defense, Vestryman in the 
Episcopal Church, and membership 
on many other boards and com- 
mittees established for the purpose 
of promoting local growth and co- 
operation. The manner in which 
he has executed his duties in each 
case has reflected creditably upon 
his standards of workmanship. 


Professional Activity 

His active participation in the 
life and activities of the Virginia 
Education Association has ex- 
tended over a period of years, hav- 
ing served as a member of the Leg- 
islative Committee and the Policies 
Commission during the adminis- 
tration of the retiring president, as 
well as that of several of her pre- 
decessors. He has been president of 
District H since January 1, 1943, 
and, in that capacity, has been a 
member of the Board of Directors 
of the State organization during 
that period of time. In each of 
these positions of honor and re- 
sponsibility, Mr. Miller has served 
with a high quality of leadership 
and with tireless effort and deter- 
mination. He has, without excep- 
tion, brought to these positions of 
volunteer public service to his com- 
munity and to his profession the 
same careful thought and mature 
judgment which have characterized 
his work in his own school divi- 
sion. 
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Improvements Needed in Public Education 


HERE is almost unanimous 
agreement that we should 
have better education. The 
schools’ severest critics would 
heartily endorse this idea even 
while they are pointing out our 
many weaknesses and defects, but 
they have too simple a remedy. 
They want high school graduates 
who are honest, capable, efficient, 
of good character, and who can 
read and write and figure com- 
petently. Who doesn’t? But they 
overlook the fact that these sim- 
ple goals are the most difficult to 
achieve and will not be achieved 
by poorly paid teachers with 
crowded classes nor by lip service 
to public education on the part of 
the man on the street. 

These simple virtues, which 
America in the so-called ‘“‘good old 
days’’ never possessed to the de- 
gree some of our nostalgic classi- 
cists believe, represent ideals never 
completely attainable, but they 
can be more nearly attained by 
better educational opportunities. 


Specific Suggestions 

And now I would like to point 
out some specific improvements 
which our public schools may un- 
dertake in cooperation with busi- 
ness, industry, labor, and agricul- 
ture. 

1. The present good programs 
of physical education and health 
education which exist in more fa- 
vored areas must be extended to all 
youth by State or Federal assist- 
ance. Good programs can and 
should be made better. We must 
remember, however, that the pres- 
ence of physical defects resulting 
from inadequate opportunities is 
only more spectacular—not more 
important—than the functional il- 
literacy of hundreds of thousands 
of soldiers resulting from inade- 
quate general education programs. 
Money alone won't solve all our 
educational problems, but it is un- 
realistic and almost witless to de- 
plore conditions without taking 
the first step of establishing a na- 
tional fiscal foundation of public 
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by Henry H. How 
Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh 


education below which no single 
school district or state may go. 


Schools for Veterans 


2. Our public schools have the 
immediate job of making it readily 
possible for a discharged soldier to 
return to high school and complete 
his high school education. In our 
larger school systems this may well 
mean the organization of a separate 
high school for the training of dis- 
charged soldiers in order that they 
may be associated with groups of 
their own age, maturity, and needs. 
Returning veterans will want to 
complete their high school educa- 
tion at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. This will be more readily 
possible in a special high school for 
veterans, a high school which may 
serve other purposes when these 
needs have been met. In smaller 
systems, afternoon and evening 
courses will help materially. 

3. For whatever plausible and 
understandable reasons, it is the 
verdict of some who ought to 
know that our American soldiers 
have lacked the political maturity 
and serious interest in world prob- 
lems which have characterized the 
less well-educated soldiers of Eng- 
land and perhaps Russia. Now 
that we must by necessity abandon 
isolation, there must be provided 
a more serious approach to world 
problems either in the last years of 
high school or through adult edu- 





These suggestions for improving 
public education in Virginia and in 
the nation are culled from the address 
made by Dr. Hill to the annual meet- 
ing of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion on November 28. His topic on that 
oceasion was “Building a Greater 
South Through Education’, on which 
he was qualified to speak by reason 
not only of his North Carolina birth 
but of a rich experience in Southern 
education, including graduate work at 
the University of Virginia, and a wide 
variety of teaching and administrative 
experience in public schools and col- 
leges of Arkansas, Kentucky and Mis- 
souri. 





cation after high school. To be a 
world citizen requires a maturity 
and vision beyond that which we 
Americans have had in the past. 

4. I believe American youth in 
general are not intolerant or in- 
clined to be hostile towards racial 
or religious minority groups, but, 
if in the post-war years we are to 
develop and maintain better inter- 
cultural understanding, there must 
be wise and conscious effort in this 
direction. 

5. The present time is appro- 
priate for rethinking the concept 
that religious education is either im- 
possible or impracticable in a pub- 
lic school situation. More than 
half our American population does 
not acknowledge even a formal or 
passive relationship to any organ- 
ized church. Some program must 
be considered by society which will 
to a greater extent recognize and 
restore the spiritual foundation on 
which this nation was built. Either 
the churches or the schools, or 
both, have the responsibility of 
re-studying this whole problem. 


Work Experience 

6. The public schools must 
formulate programs which will in- 
clude work experience. The nation 
has been critical of many things 
done by the National Youth Ad- 
ministration and the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. Fair-minded per- 
sons, however, admit that in the 
programs of these two organiza- 
tions certain definite values were 
provided for youth during a period 
of unemployment. After the war, 
we must see that these values are 
not ignored or forgotten when the 
days of ready employment are 
past. 

And here I would like to urge 
each of you, both as a citizen and 
educator, to study carefully and 
take some part in the pending ques- 
tion of compulsory military train- 
ing or compulsory youth service of 
some other kind. Had we at- 
tempted in 1920 to plan the worst 
possible mess we could think of 
for 1944, I do not believe we could 
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have thought up what we now 
have. In my opinion the way to 
get a worse mess some twenty years 
hence is to reject one by one every 
proposal which represents in Amer- 
ica a departure from tradition. Per- 
sonally | am for some kind of rea- 
sonable experimentation with na- 
tional youth service. But whether 
you are for it or against it, you 
should form your convictions only 
after very careful weighing of all 
the evidence for and against, and 
not upon the basis of your polit- 
ical affiliations or your emotional 
prejudices. 

7. Industry and business must 
challenge their top-ranking re- 
search and personnel departments 
to create new kinds of jobs for the 
common laborers of the past gen- 
eration, those who are most diffi- 
cult to absorb in a technological 
age. There can be no ‘‘economic 
expendables’’ in the post-war age 
ahead of us. In cooperation with 
the schools, industry and business 
may make it unnecessary to restore 
WPA. Of this much at least | 
am sure—unless this is done, we 
shall certainly have the recurrence 
in some degree of the conditions 
of the 1930's. Surely there is lit- 
tle wisdom in having high schools 
and vocational schools train youth 
for jobs which exist only in theory. 

8. Legislation has now been 
passed to provide education in our 
higher institutions for veterans 
who want this opportunity. I en- 
dorse this, but I also believe that 
provision should be made at Fed- 
eral or State expense for scholar- 
ships or subsidies to bright high 
school boys and girls who would 
otherwise be denied the education 
society needs them to have. Half 
our brightest boys and girls do not 
go to college, a specious luxury we 
cannot afford in the next genera- 
tion, especially with the tragic loss 
through war of many of our finest 
young men. 


Virginia’s Opportunity 

Students of the national prob- 
lem of public education in both 
North and South recognize that 
the South cannot have a system 
of public education comparable 
with that of financially favored 
Northern states without substan- 
tial Federal aid to provide an ac- 
ceptable minimum of education, 


and yet some of us take a bit too 
much consolation from the fact 
just stated. While some of the 
Southern states do make a greater 
proportional effort than wealthier 
Northern states to provide a good 
public education, yet some of the 
more favored Southern states have 
not yet made this kind of effort. 

I am not at all certain that Vir- 
ginia has yet quite taken on pub- 
lic education as a sound long-term 
investment in a greater Virginia. 
During the last generation the fi- 
nancial resources of Virginia have 
been materially improved, and 
while the public schools have also 
been improved, I do not believe 
they have been improved to a com- 
parable degree. 


Virginia cannot lead without 
devoting more money, study, and 
energy to her system of public 
schools. She has the resources and 
the leadership, once the cause of 
public education is accepted as be- 
ing of vital importance, to make a 
forward move which will not only 
benefit her but will serve as an ex- 
ample to be followed by other 
states throughout the nation. She 
needs her ablest laymen to devote 
more of their time to this cause. 
All states need better teachers and 
principals and superintendents, and 
it takes more money to attract and 
keep them. But money alone will 
not attract the competent person- 
alities we need. It will take a 
conscious effort on the part of busi- 
ness and industry and agriculture 
to recognize and lend prestige to 
our profession, for human beings 
starve everywhere, not so much for 
food or even vitamins, but for 
want of a feeling of some impor- 
tance and value in the world in 
which they serve. 

Perhaps laymen get a bit dis- 
couraged at times because appar- 
ently we who belong to the pro- 
fession of education are never com- 
pletely satisfied with status. These 
laymen may take greater courage if 
they see the dual nature of their 
problem. First, it takes a lot more 
money merely to hold the schools 
where they were at the outbreak 
of war. Second, there are now and 
will be new demands on the 
schools for increased services, vet- 
erans’ education, adult education, 
nursery schools, community cen- 
ters, health and recreation. These 


services, whether entirely new or 
merely expansions of present small 
efforts, cost money. 


Improve Human Beings 


We have in America today the 
natural and human resources and 
the skills of science and industry 
with which to create a veritable 
material paradise on earth had we 
but the wit to improve our human 
beings and the will to forget some 
of our vested interests and inherent 
selfishness. Greed, which is only 
one particular form of selfishness, 
has always been the stumbling 
block between man and his ideals. 
In the present instance, however, it 
seems to me that even enlightened 
selfishness shows that, if we are to 
retain some of the freedoms of 
what is known as the American 
way, we must see to it in some 
way or other that the potential 
blessings of a scientific age are dif- 
fused generously among our peo- 
ples and shared generally with the 
other nations of the world. 


Challenging our ability to do 
this is the idea of communism on 
the one hand and fascism on the 
other, both alike representing 
man’s surrender in the face of the 
difficulties of real democracy. 
Neither Communist nor Nazi will 
ever Overturn our economic or po- 
litical democratic world. We alone 
can do that. We can do it merely 
by refusing to face the tough prob- 
lems having to do with labor and 
agriculture and government. If it 
is at once the most difficult and in 
some respects the most terrifying 
age in the world’s history, an age 
when some think all of the finer 
values of human living may be de- 
stroyed; it is also the most chal- 
lenging age in the history of the 
world. 

The main thesis of my argu- 
ment is that in the midst of these 
difficult and challenging problems, 
more baffling than any perhaps in 
the history of the world, we must 
provide more and better education 
for all persons, both young and 
old. I am not saying that educa- 
tion by itself can solve any of 
these problems, but I am asserting 
without fear of contradiction that 
none of these problems can be 
solved without education. That 


education must be the best we can 
afford and the best we can produce. 
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[ON 


Meeting the Teacher Shortage 


by G. TyLeR MILLER 


Division Superintendent of Schools, Warren and Rappahannock Counties 


need for certificated teachers at 

the present time and in the 
years which lie immediately ahead, 
the possibility of supplying these 
needs, the significant causes of the 
present scarcity of teachers, and 
the apparent reasons for the alarm- 
ing shortage in the supply of ele- 
mentary teachers, I have sought 
information from three sources. 

1. From Dr. J. L. Blair Buck, State 
Director of Teacher Education, I have 
secured information on certificates held by 
the teachers in Virginia and salary dif- 
ferentials in the various school divisions. 

2. From the Presidents or Deans of 
the principal teacher-training institutions 
in Virginia. (Farmville State Teachers’ 
College, Madison College, Radford College, 
the College of William and Mary, and the 
Virginia State College for Negroes.) Infor- 
mation has been secured on teacher train- 


|: AN effort to determine the 


ing data related to the current session and 
to previous years in order to present the 
significant trends. 

3. Also, 
reservoir for the future supply of teachers 


information concerning our 


has been secured from 56 principals of 
Virginia high schools in order to deter- 
mine the approximate number of pupils 
who plan to become teachers. 


Summary of Data 


The information secured from 
the three sources reveals the fol- 
lowing significant conditions rela- 
ting to the future supply of avail- 
able teachers: 

1. Current certification trends 
during recent years: 

a. 73% increase in highest type 





The data presented here throw much light on the nature and ex- 
tent of the teacher shortage and point out the dangers that lie ahead. 
The recommendations indicate some of the remedies that must be 
applied to cure the alarming conditions found. This study made by 
Mr. Miller was described at greater length in an address to the De- 
partment of Superintendents on November 27. 





of certificate (Collegiate Profes- 
sional) during 8 year period, or 
since 1935-36. 

b. 29% decrease in lower types 
of certificates (Normal Profes- 
sional, Elementary and Provis- 
ional Elementary) during 8 year 
period, or since 1935-36. 

c. 34,100% increase in Local 
Permits or emergency certificates 
during 3 year period after the war 
started, or since the 1940-41 
session (Increase from 5 to 1714 
Local Permits). 

2. In the five teacher training 
institutions surveyed, there is a 
marked decrease in the number of 
individuals preparing for teaching 
elementary work since 1940-41 
(from 260 or 36% in 1940-41 
to 80, or 13% in 1944-45). 

3. (a) Of 3,357 white pupils 
enrolled in these five colleges dur- 
ing the current year only 1365 or 
40% are planning to teach. (b) 
Of these 1365 only 261 or 18% 
are planning to teach in the ele- 
mentary school, while 1104 or 
82% are preparing to teach in the 
high school. 

4. Of the 3357 enrolled, only 








Significant Trends In Certification of Teachers 
In Virginia 
+ INCREASE 
CERTIFICATES 1935-36 1943-44 — DECREASE 

College Professional 4,792 8,298 + 3,506 
Collegiate 1,448 595 — 853 
Special 900 537 — +363 
Normal Professional 7,534 6,333 — 1,201 
Elementary 1,872 514 — 1,358 
Prov. Elementary 432 135 — 297 
Trade 9 110 + 101 
Local Permits 9 *1,.714 + 1,705 
Total Number Teachers Employed 16,996 18,236 + 1,240 
*Note: This number will be over 2,300 for the current session. 
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8% are prospective elementary 
teachers and 36% are planning to 
teach in the high school depart- 
ment, whereas, according to the 
last annual report of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, 128,234 pupils were enrolled 
in high school and 428,021 in the 
elementary grades. 

5. The seniors who are prepared 
to teach in the elementary depart- 
ment are about one-half the num- 
ber that entered the teaching field 
in that department last session, 
and the 1943-44 number is slight- 
ly more than one-half the number 
that entered the teaching field in 
the elementary department in 
1940-41. 

6. Whereas, it is estimated that 
approximately 900 to 1000 ele- 
mentary teachers are needed each 
year as replacements in Virginia 
schools, from the enrollment 
figures at five of the six regular 
teacher training institutions (Mary 
Washington not included), it ap- 
pears that less than 90 graduates 
will be available each year for the 
next three years and slightly over 
100 four years hence, if all Fresh- 
men complete the elementary cur- 
riculum. 


7. The answers received from 
3,058 juniors and 2,902 seniors 
enrolled in 56 high schools indi- 
cate that only 426 of 5,960 inter- 
viewed or questioned expect to be- 
come teachers; and of this number 
who expect to become teachers 
only 169 are planning to teach in 
the elementary grades. Since many 
of the largest high schools were 
included in this sampling, it would 
appear that, if the other 344 ac- 
credited and 83 qualified and cer- 
tified four year high schools in 
Virginia had been surveyed in this 
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manner, the picture would still be 
discouraging. Obviously, unless 
something is done in the immediate 
future to remedy these conditions 
by recruiting more outstanding 
graduates from our high schools 
for the teaching profession (espe- 
cially for the elementary grades), 
we may expect a complete break- 
down of the entire structure of 
public education in Virginia with 
no hope for improvement during 
the next five to seven year period. 

These facts are suggestive of 
many significant details which 
will occur to you as you review 
the conditions presented. Add to 
this picture the conditions revealed 
by the survey of President Ray- 
mond Walters of the University 
of Cincinnati which indicates that 
the enrollment in teachers colleges 
throughout the United States 
dropped from 175,000 students 
in 1940-41 to a total of 72,000 
for the 1943-44 school year; also, 
the results of a recent study made 
by the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges which showed 
that in the 158 colleges in that 
Association, the membership had 
decreased 54,071 from October 1, 
1941 to October 1, 1943—and 
we are faced with a truly alarming 
situation which demands imme- 
diate attention. 

The reasons given by students 
for the choice of the high school 
department as a teaching field are 
interesting and to some degree sig- 
nificant. These must, of course, 
be recognized and taken into con- 
sideration in any remedial work 
that may be planned to direct us 
out of our present situation. It 
appears that an effort must be 
made to correct a condition which 
is as fundamental and as far reach- 
ing as this, involving a gradually 
decreasing number of teachers in 
an area where good teaching is so 
essential and so vital in the qual- 
ity of work to be done in any of 
the subsequent years of school 
ex perience. 


Conclusions 


On the basis of statistics and 
statements relating to the status 
of the present and immediate fu- 
ture supply of teachers trained and 
properly certificated to teach, we 
are now in a position to draw 
some conclusions as to the signifi- 
cance of this information! 
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1. There is a serious nation- 
wide scarcity of teachers. 

2. The scarcity of properly 
trained teachers is serious in Vir- 
ginia, but it has reached alarming 
proportions in the elementary 
field. 

3. Since the whole educational 
structure depends upon good teach- 
ing in the elementary grades, 
where the foundations are laid, 
this situation threatens the entire 
educational system of our State. 

4. This grave situation de- 
mands immediate and organized 
remedial action. 


Recommendations 

It would be of questionable 
value to you if I should have led 
you to this point in your thinking 
and drop the matter with the sug- 
gestion that we have a problem 
which needs to be solved. In tak- 
ing the next step, I wish to offer 
some suggestions which may lead 
to a solution of the problem with 
the hope that our thinking toward 
correcting these conditions may be 
stimulated. The following occur 
to me as being profitable areas of 
attack: 


1. Increased Teachers Salaries 

This is no new theme song for 
it is one that has been kept before 
us rather constantly over a period 
of years, and rightly so, because 
of the need. We now have pro- 
posed by the Virginia Education 
Association a minimum salary 
schedule which, with slight 
changes, has been recommended to 
the Virginia Education Commis- 
sion by its Sub-Committee on 
Salary Standards for Teachers, and 
which, if enacted into law or en- 
forced by State Board regulation, 
should become state-wide and 
would be the greatest single step 
forward in this respect. This 
schedule should have our endorse- 
ment and, if and when adopted, 
should be given wide publicity in 
an effort to secure and hold interest 
in teaching as a profitable profes- 
sion from a financial point of view, 
and to correct the aversion to 
teaching which has resulted from 
woefully low salaries over a period 
of years. 


2. Salary Differentials 

The elimination of the salary 
differential in the limited number 
of divisions where it now exists 


immediately. 
Then, the information that there 
is practically no salary advantage 
on the high school level should be 
widely disseminated. Correct in- 
formation as to this detail may 


should be effected 


eliminate a wide-spread reason 
given for avoiding the elementary 
field. 


3. Consolidation of Schools 

It appears to me that two points 
of value occur in this respect. 
First, there would be a better dis- 
tribution of pupils which would 
tend to reduce the total number of 
teachers needed. The number of 
teachers in Virginia increased 
1,093 between 1935-36 and 
1942-43, whereas, the total num- 
ber of pupils decreased 35,373 
during the same period of time. 
This would indicate that we may 
not be making the very best use of 
the teachers who are available. 

A second value in a program of 
consolidation would be a reduc- 
tion in the number of small schools 
which, in general, constitute the 
least desirable teaching positions 
and those most frequently avoided 
by teachers entering this depart- 
ment. 


4. Provision of More Adequate 
Teaching Equipment and 
Materials for Use in Ele- 
mentary Schools 

This point probably needs no 
argument since it is so self evident, 
but it might be interesting if we 
were to compare the equipment 
usually provided for use in our 
high schools with that supplied 

in the elementary classrooms. I 

am inclined to believe that we 

have, in many instances, been ask- 
ing our elementary teachers to 

‘‘make bricks without straw’, and 

yet we readily accept the impor- 

tant relationship which exists be- 
tween these grades and all that is 
to follow. 


5. Guidance of High School Stu- 
dents 

There are many factors which 
play upon the individual as he 
chooses the profession or vocation 
for his life’s work, and guidance 
or direction on the part of teachers 
and other helpful adults is one of 
the most important of these in- 
fluences. It is my opinion that we 
must be greatly concerned about 

(Continued on page 193) 
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The Role of School Trustees 


in Developing a Satisfactory Program of School Finance 





The outline re- 

f & produced here was 
i a developed by Dr. 
Morphet in his ad- 

° dress to the Vir- 


ginia Association 
of School Trustees 
on November 28. 
Since 1937 Dr. 
Morphet has been 
Director of Fi- 
nance and Admin- 
istration in the 
Florida State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. He 
previously held a similar position in 
Alabama. He is widely known for his 
contributions to research in school fi- 
nance and participated recently in the 
nationwide cooperative study in this 


field. 





Edgar L. Morphet 





PROGRAM of school 
A finance is satisfactory 
when: 

1. Provision ts made for all es- 
sential educational services and fa- 
cilities. ‘The problem of defining 
essential educational services and 
facilities is not simple. The fact 
is, we do not know definitely at 
this time what services and facil- 
ities are essential. We know that 
we need teachers, supervisors, 
school supplies, and many other 
items customarily provided in the 
schools. However, generally speak- 
ing these have not been adequate. 
We should provide a broader pro- 
gram of educational services than 
has been provided in most commu- 
nities. We need better trained 
teachers, more ample supplies and 
better facilities than have customa- 
rily been available. The educational 
program of the future must un- 
doubtedly be much broader than 
the program of the past if all needs 
are to be satisfactorily met. 

2. The services and facilities 
which are needed are actually made 
available to all groups and indi- 
viduals. In the future we must 
envision an educational program 
as one which makes provision for 
all groups from the kindergarten 
through the university and for 
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by Epcar L. MorpeHet 


adults. Many children have been 
dropping out of school even before 
completing the upper elementary 
grades. Few adults have had the 
advantages of the educational fa- 
cilities they should have. The 
problem of seeing that the educa- 
tional program is extended to in- 
clude all groups is one which will 
require considerable thought before 
it is solved. 

3. Adequate financial support is 
available so that the program can 
definitely be projected at least a year 
in advance and tentatively be pro- 
jected for several years with rea- 
sonable assurance that it can be 
carried out. If this objective is to 
be attained school revenues must 
be sufficiently stable that the 
amounts available to help to sup- 
port the educational program can 
be predicted with reasonable accu- 
racy. Moreover, there will need be 
a reasonable amount of flexibility 


The Role of School Trustees in 


in school finance so that the reve- 
nues can be expanded without too 
much difficulty to take care of the 
increased attendance, rising cost of 
living and other similar develop- 
ments. 

4. The interest of the taxpayer 
is adequately safeguarded in that 
maximum educational returns are 
assured for the expenditures which 
are made. Safeguarding the in- 
terest of the taxpayers brings up at 
once the question of relative values. 
The fact that expenditures are kept 
at a low level does not mean that 
the interest of the taxpayers is 
properly protected. A severely lim- 
ited expenditure may in the long 
run mean poor economy. Expen- 
ditures, therefore, must be ade- 
quate to assure that all educational 
needs will be met on a reasonably 
satisfactory basis and that full 
value will be received for every dol- 
lar expended. 


Developing a Satisfactory Program 


of School Finance Involves many Complex Problems 


If school trustees are to per- 
form satisfactorily their functions 
in a modern and progressive state 
they must keep themselves free 
from prejudices and alert to the 
implications of new developments. 
They do not need to be familiar 
with all of the technical litera- 
ture on school finance, yet they 
should understand and appreciate 
the importance of accepting and 
observing principles which have 
been established by long experience 
as sound and necessary. Among 
the major responsibilities which 
school trustees must be prepared to 
meet are the following: 

1. They must be able to recog- 
nize a sound program. The pro- 
gram of finance of course must be 
based on and grow out of an edu- 
cational program which is de- 
signed to meet educational needs. 
Trustees do not need to be fa- 
miliar with all of the details of the 
educational program but they 
should know whether the curric- 


ulum in a high school should be 
restricted to college preparatory 
courses or should be planned on 
such a basis that needs of all stu- 
dents can be met. They should 
know whether most of the funds 
and emphasis should be devoted to 
vocational education or whether a 
balanced program is preferable. In 
short they should be able to dis- 
tinguish between proposals which 
distort the educational program, 
provide only for certain groups or 
represent only the hobbies of cer- 
tain individuals on the one hand 
and proposals which would assure 
the development of an adequate 
and satisfactorily balanced program 
on the other hand. 

“2. Trustees should see that all 
educational needs are properly de- 
fined and translated into costs. A 
satisfactory program of school fi- 
nance cannot be planned if only 
part of the needs have been pro- 
jected or if the objectives have 

(Continued on page 194) 
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Comments on Elementary Education 


by Ropert F. WitiiaMs 


State Supervisor of Elementary Education 


HE cause of the elementary 
Si school needs to be cham- 
pioned as well as the cause 
of higher education, vocational 


education, and the comprehensive 
high school program. 


The Slum Areas of the 
School System 


Certainly in many of our coun- 
ties, and this is, of course, true not 
only of Virginia, the elementary 
school buildings are hovels—the 
slum areas of the school system. 
In many instances they are un- 
painted, poorly equipped, without 
shades, devoid of landscaping, al- 
together bleak, uninviting, and 
desolate looking. 


We need to continue the fine 
work being done through the 
school and the community, work- 
ing together, to improve the ap- 
pearance of school buildings and 
grounds. All of us, too, in our 
respective divisions, should be 
vitally concerned with plans for 
new elementary school buildings. 
The postwar era will see a great 
expansion in the elementary school 
building program. It would in- 
deed be tragic were the new build- 
ings not to provide space and facil- 
ities for those activities which we 
in the elementary schools have 
found essential for a broad educa- 
tional program. 


Some of the things we should 
think about when plans for new 
elementary schools are being dis- 
cussed are auditoriums, gymna- 
siums, space for shop work and 
home-making activities, libraries, 
and the desirability of hand-wash- 
ing and toilet facilities as integral 
parts of the primary classrooms. 
Sites should be chosen which will 
provide adequate play areas as 
recommended by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. Even as rela- 
tively inexpensive things as wall 
sockets, which can be used for 
radios, victrolas, and hot plates 
have been left out of even the 
newer elementary schools. 
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These illuminating comments 
formed the central portion of 
Mr. Williams’ address on Novem- 
ber 28 to the Department of 
Supervisors. Virginia teachers 
of all schools of thought in 
both elementary and secondary 
schools will find much common 
ground in the cogent description 
of “a differentiated school pro- 
gram.” 





More Elementary Teachers 
Needed 


There are 10,019 elementary 
school teachers in the State, and 
5,183 high school teachers. More 
than twice as many teachers are 
engaged in teaching children in the 
first seven grades as are engaged in 
teaching high school youngsters. 
Yet there are three and one-half 
times as many children in the ele- 
mentary grades as are in high 
school. There is an average of 24 
pupils per high school teacher, but 
an average of 39 pupils per ele- 
mentary school teacher. What do 
these figures imply? 

They imply, first of all, that 
more elementary teachers are 
needed. An average load of 39 
pupils per teacher would perhaps 
not be too heavy, if a teacher had 
but one grade, but all too often an 
elementary teacher will have this 
number of pupils divided into 
seven grade groups, or six, or five 
—and so on. 

Of the 3,448 elementary schools 
in the State, in 1942-43, 1,576 
Were one-room schools in which 
the teachers were responsible for 
three or more grades. Of the 892 
one-room schools, in which all 
seven grades were taught, 459, or 
more than half, had enrollments of 
30 or more; 75 of them had en- 
rollments of 50 or more! 

But elementary teachers are not 
overburdened in the one-room 
school alone. In 457 two-, three-, 
four-, five-, and six-room schools, 


each teacher is handling from 30 
to 70 children in two or more 
grades. 

These figures do not imply that 
all one-room schools should be 
consolidated. They imply that 
either more teachers and rooms 
should be added or that the upper 
grade pupils should be transported 
to a larger school nearby, thus per- 
mitting “living room’’ for pupils 
in the lower grades in the smaller 
schools. The State Board of Edu- 
cation has recently expressed the 
opinion that not more than three 
grades should be assigned to any 
one teacher; that two grades per 
teacher would be preferable. 

Many superintendents and 
school boards have been taking 
steps toward this end. But we still 
have in Virginia the problem of 
elementary as well as that of high 
school consolidation. 

Of the 102,576 pupils who en- 
tered the first grade in 1936, only 
37,928, or 37%, finished the 7th 
grade in 1943. The remaining 
63% either dropped out of school 
or were retained along the way. 
These figures imply the need of 
more effective teaching which will 
increase the holding power of the 
school and result in fewer reten- 
tions. Effective teaching requires: 
(1) more elementary teachers (2) 
more superior elementary teachers. 
But what is the situation? 


Dwindling Teacher Supply 

In September, 1943, of the 
1,658 freshmen entering the four 
state teachers’ colleges, only 593 
enrolled in the teaching curricula. 
Of this number, who have indi- 
cated that they wish to make 
teaching their profession, only 
119, or 20%, have chosen the 
elementary grades. But more la- 
mentable still, only 30.8% of the 
elementary teaching prospects come 
from the upper one-third of their 
high school graduation classes, 
while 76.5% of the prospective 
high school teachers come from 
the upper one-third. 
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On the basis of normal replace- 
ment needs, at least a thousand 
new elementary teachers could be 
used in 1947. Yet the teachers’ 
colleges will produce only 119; 
and, of course, between now and 
1947, many of the 119 will fall 
by the wayside. 


In 1943-44, there were 1.779 
emergency certificates issued. Of 
this number, approximately four- 
fifths were issued to individuals 
who taught in the elementary 
grades. This constitutes another 
factor which makes it all the more 
necessary for in-service training 
through workshops, inter-visita- 
tion, and other means. 


The per capita instructional ex- 
penditure per elementary school 
child in Virginia, in 1942-43, was 
$32, while the expenditure per 
high school child was $64. What 
do these figures imply? They im- 
ply that elementary teachers with 
similar experience and comparable 
college training must be paid sal- 
aries equal to those of high school 
teachers. They imply that the 
teaching load of elementary teach- 
ers must be reduced. Only thus 
can elementary teaching be made 
sufficiently attractive to draw ade- 
quate numbers of well-trained 
personnel. 

They also imply that there is 
need for an expansion of the pro- 
gram of elementary supervision. 
Inexperienced teachers, working in 
crowded classrooms, need assistance 
in understanding boys and girls, in 
handling behavior problems, in 
dealing with parents, in using the 
textbooks, libraries, music mate- 
rials, community resources, and 
other materials of instruction effec- 
tively, as well as help with a thou- 
sand and one other problems. 


No school can be better than its 
teacher. The problem of improv- 
ing public education in Virginia 1s 
largely one of placing in every 
schoolroom a teacher of superior 
personality, of superior intellectual 
ability, of superior scholarship, of 
superior insight into the problems 
of growing children. Elementary 
education is of sufficient impor- 
tance and complexity to challenge 
the superior abilities of the most 
competent persons that can be 
mustered into the profession. 
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Elementary Schools as 
Community Centers 

An elementary school can serve 
effectively as a community center 
after the high school has been con- 
solidated into a larger unit. As a 
matter of fact, community interest 
built around an elementary school 
will reach four or five times as 
many citizens as would be reached 
if interest and activities were built 
chiefly around those enrolled in 
high school. The degree to which 
an elementary school functions as 
a center of community life, in- 
terest, and activity, is dependent, 
largely, upon the alertness and 
competency of the elementary 
school principal. In our State the 
principal of an elementary school 
needs to be given more prestige and 
higher status. Time was when the 
high school principal, at least of 
smaller high schools, was heavily 
laden with classroom work in ad- 
dition to his administrative duties. 
Now, however, most high school 
principals are freed of classroom 
teaching, have clerks, and can de- 
vote much of their time to the 
supervision of instruction. The 
same. development should occur 
with respect to elementary school 
principals. 


Three Types of Education 


To give an understanding of my 
educational viewpoint, I want to 
talk about three types of education, 
using my own labels. Two are 
fairly objectively descriptive. The 
third is emotionally slanted. The 
three programs are those of regi- 
mentation, differentiation, and an- 
archy. The first two exist in Vir- 
ginia in either a pure or blended 
state. I do not believe that the 
third exists except in the minds of 
certain people who know little 
about what is going on in our 
schools. 


Regimentation 


The aim of the German folk 
school is to turn out Hitler wor- 
shiping, obedient, physically strong 
subjects of the Reich. The child 
is under complete discipline all the 
time. The teacher tells him what 
to do and he does it; the teacher 
tells him what to remember and 
he remembers it; the teacher tells 
him what to learn and he learns it. 
The result is that the children 
come out seeking an authoritarian 





leader and are happy to do what 
he tells them when he is found. 
This is robot education. This is 
regimentation. 

A dictator cares little about 
individuals growing to their max- 
imum capacity. He considers indi- 
viduals merely as pawns that he 
can exploit to satisfy his lust for 
power. 

How does a regimented school 
program work? 

1. Every child in the same 
grade is given the identical pre- 
scription, regardless of his capacity, 
needs or interests. Every child, for 
example, in the first grade is taken 
through the same book at the same 
time —even charts, pre-primer, 
primer, and first reader. A teacher 
in such situations is concerned 
more about grade standards and 
where the child should be at the 
end of the year than she is con- 
cerned with the maximum rate of 
growth of each child in relation 
to his own unique capacity to de- 
velop. 

2. Another way of regimenting 
instruction is requiring all chil- 
dren to memorize the same poetry, 
songs, and soon. To secure attain- 
ment, the teacher often keeps non- 
achievers after school for the pur- 
pose of sheer memorization. 

3. Another approach to regi- 
mentation of instruction is the ef- 
fort made by certain teachers to 
bring every child up to class aver- 
age. Slow learners, physically 
handicapped, and mentally re- 
tarded children are often drilled, 
drilled, and drilled, until the 
teacher gives up because they don’t 
want to learn. Of course it is as 
futile to attempt to bring such 
children up to the average of the 
fast-learning children as it would 
be to require individuals of dif- 
ferent physical strength all to lift 
a 500 pound weight. 

4. Another practice is to keep 
children in the first grade until 
they learn to read — It almost 
maladjusts a person just to think 
how he would feel if he were a 
fourteen-year-old boy in the first, 
or even second or third grade, sur- 
rounded by a group of mere in- 
fants. 

In the regimented school, chil- 
dren sometimes are encouraged to 
tattle on each other, they are re- 
quired to sit stiffly, march in line, 
and so forth. 
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Life in the regimented classroom 
is usually quite emotionally bar- 
ren. Art, music, drama, handwork 
don’t seem to fit in. If there is art, 
it is of the stilted type in which 
the teacher has attempted to get the 
child to produce a photographic 
likeness of some object or «scene. 
There are many other evidences of 
the regimented method. 


It is based largely on a dull, 
emotionally deadening pupil-recite- 
to-teacher idea of the function of 
teaching. The large emphasis is 
placed upon mere memorization of 
subject matter. An outstanding 
American man of letters, Mark 
Van Doren, endorsed this kind of 
education when he recently wrote, 
“The function of elmentary edu- 
cation is to fill the minds of chil- 
dren with things that deserve to 
be there.” 

Such a program, in the light of 
scientific knowledge about children 
and how they learn, has no place 
in a society that is democratic, 
practicing the economic philosophy 
of free enterprise. 

Fortunately, in its pure state, 
this regimented program exists in 
increasingly few of our Virginia 
schools. 


Anarchy 


What are some of the charac- 
teristics of the alleged educational 
program, which I have labeled as 
anarchy? 

1. The teacher bases her pro- 
gram upon the philosophy of some 
one or two eminent educators, 
rather than upon scientific infor- 
mation about children. 

2. She does not believe it the 
function of the school to pass on 
the cultural heritage of the race. 

3. She allows children to do as 
they please, formulating her cur- 
riculum upon the basis of what 
children want. 

4. Textbooks are thrown out 
the window. 

5. The Three R’s are not 
taught. 

6. The curriculum is without 
goals. 

7. Since child nature is funda- 
mentally good, no drives or im- 
pulses in children have to be 
checked or patterned. 

8. Vagueness is better than 
definiteness. 

9. Social reform is urgent. 
Children should be prepared when 
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leaving school to wield the polit- 
ical and economic axe. 


10. In this do-as-they-please 
school, children play, draw, paint, 
model, cut-out, sing, discuss the 
brave new world they are going to 
create, eat, rest, and go home to 
parents who can have no control 
over them, because of the permis- 
sive way in which they are 
schooled. 

If this anarchic program were 
in effect in schools in Virginia it 
would be a bad thing. I don't 
think the tax payers would sup- 
port such a program. But where 
is it? 

Certainly children under such 
a program would grow up as social 
rebels, impatient of restraint and 
demanding instant satisfactions. 
They would go haywire every 
time they experienced frustration, 
because they had not learned that 
both failure and success have to be 
met and coped with intelligently. 


Differentiation 


Through our schools we must 
try to develop a type of citizenship 
which can participate intelligently 
in the democratic process. This 
process, for successful functioning, 
requires the training of individuals 
capable of independent thought 
and individual initiative. They 
must be resourceful, self-controlled, 
with a respect but not a reverence 
for leadership. They must exer- 
cise the rights of freedom, but at 
the same time, they must accept 
the responsibilities that freedom 
entails. 

A differentiated school program 
strives to help children achieve 

The objective of self-realization 

The objective of human rela- 


tionship 

The objective of economic effi- 
ciency 

The objective of civic respon- 
sibility 


To achieve these objectives, at 
least three major considerations are 
implied: 

1. Instead of the German goat- 
sheep separation, we can reject no 
child as being unworthy of the 
best our schools have to offer. 

2. We must accept the premise 
that each child is unique in body 
build, available energy, rate of 
growth, attitudes and values, ex- 
periences, status with peers, rela- 
tions to his parents and brothers 


and sisters, number and nature of 
unusual experiences, and the way 
he regards himself. 

3. We must provide for indi- 
vidual and social needs. 

What are some of the character- 
istics of a differentiated program? 

1. The teacher is sensitive to 
the differences that exist among 
pupils at any grade or age level. 

2. The teacher has acquired 
techniques for appraising indi- 
vidual physical, mental, and emo- 
tional deficiencies and capabilities. 
She can appraise achievement and 
recognize the effect of cultural in- 
fluences upon child growth and 
development. 

3. The teacher has acquired 
methods of administering class- 
room activities in terms of indi- 
vidual and group needs and in- 
terests. 

4. The teacher sets up specific 
goals of instruction. She asks her- 
self this question about each pupil, 
‘What am I attempting to achieve 
with each boy and girl this year?’ 

5. From time to time she checks 
the progress of children in the va- 
rious areas in the different grades. 
She does this for diagnosis as well 
as to obtain tangible, scientific 
evidence as to the thoroughness 
and comprehensiveness with which 
children are learning. 

6. She provides opportunities 
for creative expression through 
dramatics, art, music, industrial 
arts, and home-making. 

7. She develops at least part of 
the class program around social 
and personal problems and units 
of activity. However, she keeps 
her eyes upon the final goals and 
does not make the fatal mistake of 
stringing together a mixed assort- 
ment of unrelated units of work 
and calling that sequence a social 
studies program. 

She realizes that it is absurd to 
assume that a sixth grade child can 
learn all he needs to know about 
the history and geography of his 
country by studying units on trees, 
oil, transportation, alone. Of 
course, whenever on a study of 
American history, a major interest 
develops in the classroom which 
can be satisfied by a unit on pioneer 
life, westward expansion, farm- 
ing, fishing, or forest conservation, 
she develops such a unit as far as 
time permits. 

(Continued on page 189) 
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A Message From the Fighting Front 


ber of years that, if the teachers 

of Virginia are honestly in- 
terested in increasing their salaries 
and promulgating a better educa- 
tional system in the state, their 
salvation lies in closer cooperation 
among the individuals. It has al- 
ways seemed to me that reforms 
in the state system are the product 
of diligent work of a few and 
do not rise spontaneously from 
the many. 

The teachers in convention will 
agree most strongly with the fact 
that they should have better sal- 
aries and vow to work to that end, 
yet when they get home to their 
own communities they are sudden- 
ly struck mute and make no effort 
to actually work for what they 
want. This fact is due, I believe, 
to Virginia teachers being teachers 
and residents of the community 
and in the past they have been 
threatened with their jobs by the 
local political pressure groups. The 
teachers are not willing to become 
organized as a force for good and 
prefer to make themselves known 
by resolutions and such—then not 
following that up with hard dili- 
gent work. 


| HAVE contended for a num- 


Community Education 


Your plan for year-round edu- 
cation is sound and could you not 
include in it community education 
rather than childhood. If you will 
notice the history of the church in 
our civilization, you will find that 
as the church grew in material pos- 
sessions and withdrew from the 
people it lost its influence and its 
power. Soon it lost much of its 
material wealth. Today the return 
to religion on the part of progres- 
sive preachers is not through the 
front door of the edifice on Sunday 
but rather all through the week 
through the side doors to the recre- 
ation rooms and study halls. The 
same must apply to the schools. 
We have a tremendous volume of 
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by Lr. Cootie VERNER 
86th Bomb Disposal Squad 





This article is composed of 
excerpts from recent letters to 
the editor from Lieutenant Ver- 
ner, a former Virginia teacher 
who is with the 86th Bomb Dis- 
posal Squad and when last heard 
from was in Belgium. That Lieu- 
tenant Verner’s interest in the 
home front remains high while 
he is engaged in one of the most 
hazardous tasks in the armed 
forces is shown by his comments 


reproduced here. 





funds locked up in powerful edu- 
cational plants in such a way that 
any level headed business man will 
tell you that there is one of the 
poorest investments that a society 
can make. Much greater return 
could be provided by a greater use 
of the facilities offered. 

The returning soldier who 
failed to finish his formal educa- 
tion will be in need of refresher 
courses and adult learning. The 
schools should be utilized to pro- 
vide that. Trade schooling and 
leisure-time activities can be in- 
cluded. ‘There will be veterans 
who will wish to purchase farms 
with federal aid promised. Many 
of these men will have small 
knowledge of farming. The rural 
school and the agriculture teacher 
and the county agent could de- 
velop cooperative programs de- 
signed to aid them in making a 
success of their venture. The same 
applies to business and other ac- 
tivities that the veterans might at- 
tempt. 

Complete pooling of all state 
functions with the schools as a 
basis could provide each commu- 
nity with an educational institu- 
tion unparalleled in modern so- 
ciety. I can see it as a center for 
research on the particular prob- 


lems of the community and as a 
center for all community activi- 
ties. A place where not only the 
children are being educated but the 
parents as well, their leisure-time 
activities directed, and useful ac- 
complishments developed. 

Here in the army things are 
done on a much greater scale than 
could be possible in a community, 
yet the very things that the army 
is doing are things that could be 
done by the community in its own 
way. The school should not be 
confined to a mere six hours per 
day but rather a full all day and 
night, year-round program. The 
teachers could be full time em- 
ployees with arranged vacations 
and educational leaves. They could 
teach and work all winter and 
summer in the community for the 
community. 


A Cooperative Program 


Instead of having a county 
agent, a home demonstration agent, 
an agriculture teacher and a school 
overlapping and duplicating activi- 
ties, let them get together and plan 
a concerted program where every- 
one can profit and each make his 
own contribution in his best way, 
conserving his energy and the time 
and facilities of the community. 
It is a great problem and has un- 
limited possibilities. 

The noise of the battle progress- 
ing around me makes this thinking 
of a post-war world seem remote. 
We who are over here must of 
necessity rely on you at home to do 
the bulk of the planning for our 
future and we rely on you to pre- 
serve the ordered society for which 
we fight. Your fight is no less 
than ours. If anything your fight 
is greater for in it you are laying 
the foundations for a new world, 
through it you are determining the 
success or failure of our fight. I 
am proud of what you are doing 
and I know that what we are 
doing is small in comparison. 
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The First Graduating Class. The boy at the 
extreme right, holding spray of flowers, is 
“Chine”, now Brigadier-General Lewis Pick. 


HILE the wolves of criti- 
cism are howling ‘round 
our doors it might be a 


good time for a few of us to slip 
out the back way and hang out 
a little wash of our own, which 
is by no means all ‘‘dirty linen.”’ 
However we are not particularly 
worried about the wolves at the 
front door. Some of them are sure- 
ly the products of the very educa- 
tional system which they are so 
eagerly trying to reform, and in 
that case we are in the hands of 
friends. On the other hand those 
who have not been entangled in 
the toils of this system can help 
us, surely. Sometimes we are too 
close to the mountains of our in- 
efficiencies to see clearly and we 
need aid from outside. So with 
minds at ease we will trudge along 
getting what satisfaction we can 
out of little successes along the 
way. 

Our progress seems slow at times, 
but our hearts get a lift and we 
manage a bit of a chuckle when 
we read from a report of the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction 
of sixty years ago, extracts culled 
from the comment of the superin- 
tendents of the counties and cities 
of Virginia: 

Augusta: ‘A few of the oppo- 
nents of the system (of public 
schools) , seeing no way to abolish 
it, have settled down to make it as 
good as possible.”’ 

Clarke: ‘‘Public schools are re- 
garded as a permanent institution. 
Many of those who are prejudiced 
against them are sending their chil- 
dren to them.” 

Richmond: ‘‘The schools have 
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At We See Ourselues 


by Fay MoorMANn 
Clerk, Campbell County School Board, Rustburg 


the sympathy and the support of 
the people.” 

Norfolk City: ‘‘Good”’. 

Campbell: “‘All opposition to 
the free schools has ceased, and 
public opinion has crystallized into 
a firm basis for their support.” 

Let us stop at our county of 
Campbell. We are thankful for 
the firm basis! 


Many Changes 

Years have flown on wings since 
those old days. Things have 
changed both inside and outside 
our schools here in the county. 
Methods and books have changed. 
In the good old days of fifty years 
ago we learned from Mr. Mc- 
Guffey that little children gathered 
around the dear teacher, who was 
kind and courteous, and taught 
them by word and example that 
to be good is to be happy. Today 
a monkey romps across the pages 
of our baby’s book and shaking 
hands with a beautiful young lady 
assures her that he is going to be a 
good little monkey, and our little 
one is supposed to go and do like- 
wise. We were taught that we 
should be seen and not heard. If 
a ‘‘quiz-kid’’ was unfortunately 
born into our family, he was 
shielded from the public lest he be 
thought ‘‘queer’’. Now on a coast- 
to-coast hook-up he can be heard 
rather than seen, and millions listen 
as mere infants give the answer 
to the sixty-four dollar question 
with no coaching from the audi- 
ence! 

Here in Rustburg the old tur- 
reted and towered four-room 
school of thirty years ago has been 
replaced by the big brick building 
with fourteen classrooms, audito- 
rium, electric lights, up-to-date 
plumbing, heating and water sys- 
tems, a home economics depart- 
ment, an agriculture shop and a 
cannery. An athletic field which 
can be used in both winter and 
summer for games, sports and drills 
in the physical education program, 


can also be used for field meets for 
the entire county. While the first 
graduating class did not have all 
the things of which we boast we 
feel that we had a good beginning. 
With our thumbs in our armholes 
we stick out our chests and point 
with pride to one of the seven grad- 
uates, and say, ‘Look at old 
Chine!’’, meaning Brigadier Gen- 
eral Lewis Pick, who in this pres- 
ent war has risen to fame by his 
intrepid overcoming of obstacles 
and master feats in engineering, 
both in this country and in Burma. 
The other members of this class 
have made no mean records in this 
affair of Living, and we are not 
ashamed. 

We recall with interest the first 
public canning that was done in 
this county more than twenty-five 
years ago, when the part-time home 
demonstration agent came around 
in her top-buggy, and the big black 
pot was set over a fire at the wood- 
pile, and after the tomatoes had 
been cooked each member of the 
family had a try at the fascinating 
soldering iron. Today we have in 
the Rustburg school a whole room- 
ful of modern canning equipment, 





The Principal of the First Accred- 
ited High School at Rustburg (left) 
and the Present Principal who is also 
Agriculture Instructor (right). 
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The Old Building Used in 1910 


with the agriculture instructor, the 
home economics teacher, an in- 
structor and a fireman on duty 
three days each week, assisting the 
patrons in putting up hundreds of 
cans of products of various kinds. 
This past summer there were 
twenty-five different kinds of food 
canned here, and in two months 
133 families put up 22,171 cans 
of food stuff. The children come 
along for play or to help, and 
neighbors get together for a chat 
and gossip, talking and laughing 
together. 

Another feature that has cre- 
ated a distinct interest in the school 
and its program is the farm ma- 
chinery repair shop that was 


started three years ago, in a base- 
ment room of the school. It has 
developed until now there is a sep- 
arate building 64 x 80 feet, one 
of the largest farm shops in the 





Canning in Campbell County 
Twenty-five Years Ago 





View of the Inside of the 
Present Cannery 
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state. Training in war industry, 
metal and woodworking classes, 
and more recently the farm repair 
work, have attracted many farmers 
as well as the school boys, who 
come three nights each week and 
repair their tools and machinery. 
Supplies are kept in stock, from 
hammer handles to parts for mow- 
ers. Ninety farmers have enrolled 
during the past year. The spirit 
of cooperation between the school 
and the public has grown amaz- 
ingly. 

But the past and present are only 
stepping-stones to the future and 
unless they are used as such we will 
settle into complacency which will 
degenerate into decay. So what do 
we look for? 

A contract has been let this week 
for the erection of a separate build- 
ing for the cannery. It is being 
financed by the Board of Super- 
visors, the School Board and the 
patrons of the cannery. The pres- 
ent cannery will be converted into 
a school cafeteria. A dream of a 
home economics cottage is fast tak- 
ing shape in the minds of many. 
A lovely locust grove on the school 
grounds will make an ideal setting. 


The Present Building 


Seven additional acres of land have 
been purchased to enlarge the pres- 
ent school facilities. Our vision in- 
cludes a larger playground and an 
athletic director, with a recreational 
program for adults as well as chil- 
dren, a larger auditorium, an up- 
to-date laboratory fully equipped 
for physics, biology and chemistry, 
a music department, industrial arts 
courses with all needed equipment, 
a commercial department, trans- 
portation facilities to offer more 
advantages to more children. 

Most of all we are looking for- 
ward to the time when we shall 
have sufficient funds to secure the 
ablest teachers that are in the field 
—teachers with a vision that goes 
beyond our present limited horiz- 
on, who will lead our boys and 
girls as well as direct them, who 
will show them the way to enjoy 
and keep alive the true democracy, 
meaningful citizenship, and high 
ideals of abundant living and help- 
ful service to their day and gen- 
eration. 

“Grant us wisdom, grant us 
courage for the facing of this 
hour,’ we pray. 


Comments on Elementary Education 
(Continued from page 186) 


8. She encourages discussion 
and pupil participation in various 
phases of the school program. 

9. She realizes the importance 
of the Three R’s, and uses scien- 
tific information in teaching them, 
but at the same time she realizes 
that if they are given precedence 
over all other school matters, 
wholesome personality develop- 
ment is scuttled. 


The school in which differen- 
tiated instruction takes place tries 
to establish a close relationship 
between school, home, and com- 
munity. It sponsors democratic 
living as a basis of school life. 
This differentiated program exists 
in some of our schools in a pure 
or blended state; it should be de- 
veloped in many more. 
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Post-Observation Interview 


used to such a great extent as 

a supervisory technique, the 
post-observation interview should 
be a tool which the supervisor 
should use with skill. The visita- 
tion or series of observations will 
be of little or no value to the 
teacher without a follow up in the 
form of an individual interview. 

The following paragraphs will 
try to express the best thinking of 
authorities on the subject. Such 
items as place, time, materials, 
condition of the parties concerned, 
length between visitation and in- 
terview, length of conference, and 
follow up will be discussed. 

The interviewer and interviewee 
should have built through previous 
conferences and contacts a feeling 
of mutual respect and professional 
worth, this being a prerequisite to 
any worthwhile supervisory tech- 
nique to aid the teacher in profes- 
sional growth and advancement. 
If the teacher does not have a 
wholesome personal and profes- 
sional respect for the supervisor, 
the teacher will not be stimulated 
to her best creative effort through 
the supervisory activities. 

The post-observation interview 
should be held after a series of ob- 
servations covering a period of 
time when possible. If this is im- 
possible, it should follow a longer 
single observation. There should 
be a period of time for evaluation 
and preparation on the part of the 
supervisor between the visitation 
and interview. In this preparation 
the supervisor should list the 
teacher-pupil activities observed in 
one column and evaluation of the 
said activities on the right. Here 
should be tabulated reading and 
problems which might be discussed, 
if for no other purpose, clarifica- 
tion. This should form the super- 
visor's basis for the interview 
keeping in mind the most impor- 
tant point to be stressed to aid in 
the long term development of the 
teacher. 


G sa classroom visitation is 


Arranging the Interview 
The supervisor should arrange 
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by James E. BAUSERMAN 
Elementary Supervisor, Fairfax County 


for the interview with the teacher 
at a time convenient with both 
parties in a place conducive to a 
worthwhile conference. The place 
will be in the teacher's classroom 
or supervisor's office depending on 
the professional relationship exist- 
ing between the parties concerned 
and convenience. It will be better 
for a timid teacher to work with 
an environment where she will feel 
confident of herself. If the prob- 
lem to be solved will depend on 
professional research, the interview 
should take place in the super- 
visor’s office where such materials 
are available. In case of a teacher 
with professional confidence in the 
supervisor, it will not matter where 
the conference is held. The place 
of the interview should be free of 
disturbances and quiet during the 
conference. Neither party to the 
conference should be tired, ill or 
feel hurried if the interview is to 
stimulate creative results. It is ab- 
solutely necessary for both parties 
to be ready to give his best to the 
analysis of the observation with a 
readiness to formulate reasons for 
the good points and ways of over- 
coming weaknesses or increasing 
the creative activities being de- 
veloped. If the interviewee can 
evaluate his work, the supervisor's 
post-observation conference will 
have achieved one of the aims of 
supervision, namely, self-evalua- 
tion. 

During the first of the inter- 
views the supervisor should estab- 
lish the tempo of the conference 
by obtaining a mutual confidence 
and a readiness for evaluation of 
the teaching act. If a readiness for 
a professional evaluation of his 
work cannot be established in the 
opening few minutes, the work 
should be postponed until an 
atmosphere of readiness can be 
established. 


Holding the Interview 


The teacher should be encour- 
aged to do most of the talking dur- 
ing the interview. The supervisor 
should ask a few leading questions, 
point out why certain things were 


fine, and suggest certain readings 
on a topic or people who can be 
observed or interviewed on the 
subject. In case of a difference of 
opinion, the teacher should be en- 
couraged to find the answer by ex- 
perimentation. The things which 
are truly creative should be pointed 
out and perhaps permission secured 
for use by the supervisor in work- 
ing with other teachers. 

The supervisor should aim in 
any One interview to stress and try 
to develop a principle of teaching. 
This principle should be one which 
had been discussed at a previous 
group meeting. It should be, also, 
an important point in a long time 
plan for developing an individual 
to her utmost capacity. Here again 
strong points should be stressed 
with ways for future experiments. 

The professional interview 
should always be professional. It 
is not a time to make personal or 
social criticisms. This should be 
done at another time if necessary 
and by the administrator. 

The supervisor should have cer- 
tain characteristics if he is to be an 
expert in the use of the post-obser- 
vation interview as a successful 
technique of supervision. He 
should be a good listener, appre- 
ciative of honest effort, frank and 
open minded. A sense of humor 
and a kind manner is a great asset 
in putting an uneasy teacher at 
ease. Open minded and altruistic 
interpretation of situations helps 
the teacher in developing within 
himself an honest objective evalu- 
ation of his work. Thus the 
habits and attitude of the super- 
visor will be reflected in the teach- 
er’s attitude toward her work. 


After the Interview 
The interview should not last 
more than 45 minutes to one hour. 
It should end with the teacher feel- 
ing her honest effort has been ap- 
preciated and be encouraged to 
continue to experiment. She 
should feel that through her eval- 
uation of the teaching act that she 
is ready to overcome certain prob- 

(Continued on page 195) 
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As Simple as That! 


To Direct a Vigorous County Education Association 


by Mrs. BertHa L. Carr 
Teacher and Past President of Elizabeth City County Education Association 


cc HEERIO! As simple as 

that! If you had done 

nothing else than have the 
Hampton and Elizabeth City 
County Education Association join 
the NEA one hundred per cent, 
your term of office has been a huge 
success.’ 

Glancing across the table at the 
writer of this note, I tried to con- 
vey my sincerest appreciation for 
these words of encouragement for 
I felt sorely in need of them. The 
occasion was the last meeting of 
my two years of service as presi- 
dent, and as I looked around at 
our group of nearly two hundred, 
[ wondered if they too thought 
it was “‘as simple as that.”’ 

Perhaps they had not sensed 
that when I became their leader I 
felt entirely inadequate. So com- 
pletely unprepared was I, that I 
put off calling a meeting because I 
felt that I had nothing to present, 
nothing to achieve, nothing but 
hopeless dread and fear. 

Then I went dutifully to the 
1942 Delegate’s Assembly of the 
VEA in Richmond and now that 
I think of it—it really was ‘“‘as 
simple as that’’—. I simply went 
to the 1942 Delegates’ Assembly! 
Of course it didn’t occur to me at 
the time what had happened. I had 
such a good time that I didn’t re- 
alize that I had gained anything 
from the meeting. Home I came 
and I began to wonder how I 
could tell that I had attended all 
of the social functions but that the 
luxury of having my breakfast 
served in bed had caused me to 
miss the early morning meetings. 


Face Facts and Take Action 

To the meeting I went, how- 
ever, and I decided to soften my 
confession with some soothing 
music. The enthusiasm and in- 
spiration that I had brought back 
utterly surprised me. Even then I 
must have been formulating the 
thoughts which later crystallized in 
the force which motivated my 
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course, because eventually I knew 
that we must do two things; first, 
we must face facts and second, we 
must take action. 

We set to work. It is custo- 
mary for us to have four meetings 
each year with additional call 
meetings and executive board meet- 
ings as needed. We appointed 
committees to conform with those 
of the NEA and VEA. Through 
these we tried to carry out policies 
and develop leaders in our associa- 
tion. We contacted the various 
schools through _ representatives, 
elected by their faculties, who 
served on the executive board and 
gathered and disseminated infor- 
mation. 

Because all things must be done 
decently and in order we used par- 
liamentary law but only as one 
uses a lubricant to make machinery 
run smoothiy. Our constitution 
and by-laws are simple and short 
but we tried to conform to them. 
We decided to vary the programs 
and make them as informal as pos- 


sible. A lovely tea table with sand- 
wiches, hot tea and coffee in the 
winter months and delicious 
cookies and punch in the spring 
and fall sent us all home feeling 
that the meeting was a great suc- 
cess. 


Organizing for Work 

Now, I was convinced that if 
we as educators were to Face Facts 
we must go out into our commu- 
nities not only as individuals but 
as an Education Association and 
participate just as do other organi- 
zations. We worked on this theory 
through our War Service Commit- 
tee with Lelia Colonna as Chair- 
man. A survey of the services in 
which teachers participate was 
made and the results tabulated on 
cards. A file was made for a per- 
manent record and for statistical 
and publicity purposes. We were 
asked by our two local USO Clubs 
to sponsor some activities and we 
furnished speakers, instructors in 
art and languages, musical pro- 
grams, and hostesses for dances, 
games and parties, all of which was 
so much appreciated that in return 
our association was entertained by 
the directors at a beautiful tea in 
the springtime. We must show our 
interest in community projects by 
affiliating with and contributing to 
worthy causes. 

(Continued on page 195) 
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Post-War Planning for the School 
Music Program 


by PauL WENTWORTH MATHEWS 
Alabama Supervisor of Music Education 


rapidly become one of the 

chief activities of our Amer- 
ican people. It sometimes seems 
that any organization or group 
that does not have at least one 
committee devoted to the matter 
of post-war planning quickly de- 
velops for itself such an inferiority 
complex, that the matter must 
shortly be undertaken at all costs, 
regardless of the need! This is 
not to imply that post-war plan- 
ning is not important, for it is, 
indeed, extremely so. But because 
post-war planning is vital in many 
large areas, as well as quite indis- 
pensable in a multitude of smaller 
fields, one cannot logically con- 
clude that the post-war problems 
are necessarily different from the 
pre-war ones in every field of en- 
deavor. 

Undoubtedly, our school music 
program must and will be quite a 
different thing in the post-war era 
from what it has been during the 
between-wars period. The funda- 
mental questions which will de- 
termine its scope and validity, 
however, remain much the same. 
If our school music program failed 
to be a vital and compelling force, 
it was for the same reason that 
other areas of education also failed, 
in many instances, to be vital and 
compelling forces. It was because 
we American people, both educa- 
tors and laymen, failed to deter- 
mine correctly the fundamental 
purposes of education and its va- 
rious branches, or failed to put 
into practice our best theory and 
philosophy, or both. Those fun- 
damental purposes will be little 
changed by war, although the ap- 
plication of them may be vastly 
different. 

Any post-war planning in 
school music, therefore, must begin 
with more effective thinking con- 
cerning our real objectives. We 
must examine and re-examine 
them. They should be fairly obvi- 
ous, but they are often found to 
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be extremely elusive. A consider- 
ation of all of them will not be 
undertaken here, yet we should 
pause long enough to differentiate 
between fundamental objectives 
and immediate objectives. Funda- 
mental objectives are not skills. 
They do not include reading skill, 
finger dexterity, nor other skills, 
however important those skills 
may be in themselves. Skills are 
only means to an end, and not 
ends in themselves. The lack of 
understanding of that simple fact 
is little short of appalling. Funda- 
mental objectives are, as the word 
implies, basic. They involve the 
real purposes of education and of 
its areas. 


Enjoyment Paramount 


Whatever the other fundamen- 
tal objectives upon which most of 
us would agree, there are surely 
few of us who would not agree 
that love, appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of music constitute one of 
the fundamental objectives of our 
school music program. Any meth- 
ods, any procedures, any practices 
which eliminate or curtail that en- 
joyment are utterly untenable. No 
acquisition of skills, however cher- 
ished, must be permitted to inter- 
fere with that enjoyment. A boy 
who plays the piano, however, 
well, will benefit little if he hates 
to play the piano. A class which 
reads music at sight extremely well 
will benefit little if it dislikes mu- 
sic. Furthermore, the development 
of that reading ability will be 
greatly retarded because of that 
dislike. 

Our consideration or better 
thinking takes us directly into a 
consideration of better teaching. 
The teaching in a worthy post- 
war school music program must be 
more effective Here again, the 
fundamental principles remain 
much the same. The understand- 
ing of boys and girls and the gen- 
eral principles of effective teaching 
are little changed. In music .<ach- 





ing, the things that were genuinely 
important before the war—those 
that were really important—will 
continue to be so. The same in- 
terest in the children, the same 
careful planning, the same cooper- 
ation and understanding of the 
entire school program, the same 
careful and deliberate selection of 
materials will bear fruit in the 
post-war era. 

Adaptation to changing condi- 
tions has always been important, 
and it will continue to be so. The 
tremendous possibilities of radio 
listening at home as well as at 
school must not be neglected. New 
phonograph recordings, played on 
good instruments, can be a tre- 
mendous aid to our teaching. Not 
much love of music could be ex- 
pected to result from scratchy re- 
cordings played on worn out ma- 
chines! The recording of the work 
of school musical groups will be a 
considerable aid to their critical 
listening to that work. New and 
improved band and orchestra in- 
struments will be produced. Music 
rooms and equipment will be im- 
proved, with special attention to 
the construction of rooms which 
are better acoustically. 

Even more important will be 
the adaptation of the school music 
program to the complete program 
of the new school. With chang- 
ing emphases upon curriculum con- 
tent and improved teaching meth- 
ods, school music must keep pace 
with the whole school. As iso- 
lated bodies of subject matter are 
found to be unimportant in them- 
selves, but important only as they 
relate to life, so the importance of 
music will be more readily recog- 
nized. Music achieves its greatest 
value not as it glorifies itself alone, 
but as it serves to enrich the whole 
of life. Just as in life where music 
is not confined to a certain twenty 
minutes every day, but is ever pres- 
ent in church, radio, movies, com- 
munity life and elsewhere, so in 
the school it will not be limited 
solely to recess periods, activity 
periods, and the after-school hours. 
At one time it will illumine the 
social studies, at another it will 
inspire literature. As formal teach- 
ing and learning gradually give 
way to the informal approach, 
many areas of learning that are 
now neglected will come to have 

(Continued on page 195) 
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New Literary Art Forms For Old 


by Harotp WEIss 


Director, Radio Broadcasting Workshop, Mary Washington College 


OST-WAR education is firm- 

ly focused in the eyes of the 

public. The new crop of 
war-inspired courses plunged into 
American secondary schools and 
colleges have left an imprint that 
many hope will be indelible. But, 
for many an educator and admin- 
istrator, the changes have only just 
been tolerated. Patiently they are 
waiting to slide comfortably into 
the same luxurious rut, to erase 
with a relieved sigh all the changes 
forced upon them by the exigencies 
of war. 

Much of the new material and 
the new methods, however, were 
examined by right-thinking edu- 
cators and it is to be hoped that 
public school teaching will not re- 
treat into the cave of convention- 
ality in which it has taken refuge 
lo, these many years. Particularly 
have the so-called literature and 
English courses ‘‘taken a beating”’ 
lately. Thoughtful teachers have 
been hard put to find justification 
for the array of material ranging 
from Chaucer in the Middle Eng- 
lish — shades of ‘‘Whan_ that 
Aprille with his shoures soote’’— 
to some of the lesser known mod- 
ern American poets of the early 
part of the twentieth century. 
(Few schools can afford to buy 
more recent textbooks than that.) 
Students are still mortified by 
great art works of the past which 
they struggle manfully to master 
—at least sufficiently to pass an 
examination—and then struggle 


just as manfully to forget, so they 
can examine happily, with more 
or less critical eye, the art works 
of the present. 


Literary Art of the Present 


What, one may ask, are the 
literary art works of the present? 
Do they differ from past formats? 
Oh, there are still poets—who 
write poetry—but alas, how few, 
and for what an esoteric audience. 
Yes, and there are novelists—but 
if the Boston censors are to be be- 
lieved, their work is hardly for the 
teen-aged youngster. And there is 
drama still extant, but it takes a 
trip to New York to see it, and 
again, the content is of doubtful 
subject matter for the adolescent. 
Again we pose the question, What 
are the literary art forms of the 
present? Obvious, of course,—the 
radio and the movies. Why then 
are these forms not accepted and 
taught in our public schools? 
Again, tradition rears its not so 
beautiful head and again the ob- 
vious replies: ‘‘there is so little 
that is good in the movies and 
radio”’ “they are not artis- 
tic’... ‘entirely commercial’’.. . 
But if we have a non-critical au- 
dience that knows only the soap 
opera and the horse opera, when 
will we ever arrive at better, more 
literary, more honest movies and 
radio programs? 


Today, at least scenarios and 
radio scripts are being published. 


Meeting the Teacher Shortage 


(Continued from page 182) 


guiding our best students into the 
field of teaching rather than away 
from it, as has been done by some 
of our teachers and principals dur- 
ing recent years. There are attrac- 
tive and worthwhile features and 
the future holds probably the best 
opportunities in this respect that 
the profession has ever known, 
such as: 


a. Features of minimum salary sched- 
ule if adopted. 
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b. Provision of a retirement system with 
the provision for refunding contri- 
butions upon leaving the service be- 
fore reaching retirement. 


c. Long vacation period, five day week 
and short teaching day. 

d. Importance of teaching as a social 
agency. 

e. Associations with people of charac- 
ter, ability, and worthwhile purposes 
in life. 


f. Cultural opportunities. 


, 


The scenario of ‘“THE INFORMER’ 
an academy award movie, is placed 
in a collection of great modern 
drama. Arch Oboler and Norman 
Corwin are publishing the scripts 
of some of their best radio dramas. 
Archibald McLeish’s ‘‘Fall of the 
City’’ appears in innumerable an- 
thologies. It is time to begin a 
study of these pioneer publications. 
Perhaps the future will find the 
masterpieces of the movie and the 
radio in film or transcription form, 
suitable for showing and hearing 
in schools of America. At the 
present time, of course, the ex- 
pense is fairly prohibitive and the 
schools have no apparatus capable 
of competing with the commercial 
firms. 

But the time has come to include 
the study of these new art mediums 
in the schools. Certainly one can 
take advantage of the study mate- 
rial released from time to time by 
the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, and cer- 
tainly one can keep in direct touch 
with the educational directors of 
the great networks. Then, per- 
haps with sufficient study and a 
corresponding awareness of what 
is good and bad in these commerce- 
ridden forms, the schools of Amer- 
ica can proudly lead the art me- 
diums of America to a new literary 
and artistic high level rather than 
sadly bewailing the downfall of 
literature in the English language 
since the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 


g. Security of employment in times of 
economic depression. 


I strongly urge that the State 
Department of Education initiate 
and administer a plan for checking 
during each fall to determine the 
number of high school juniors 
and seniors who expect to become 
teachers, this to be followed up by 
directed guidance, and a re-check 
before schools close, to determine 
the number influenced to secure 
training for teaching. I believe 
that this guidance would be more 
effectively and efficiently done if 
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suggestions and materials were 
supplied by the State Department 
of Education as needed. As a part 
of this guidance effort, real em- 
phasis should be placed upon im- 
proving the prestige of the pro- 
fession in the minds of the pupils. 


6. Improved attitudes on the part 
of teachers now in the pro- 
fession. 

There is no agency that is more 
dynamic in establishing opinions 
about the teaching profession than 
those who are now actively par- 
ticipating in it. Youth is forming 
its beliefs about the desirability of 
teaching by looking at the profes- 
sion through the eyes of its teach- 
ers and measuring its opportuni- 
ties by the yardstick of the present 
personnel. It is not possible for 
teachers to gripe, complain, and 
condemn without leaving the mark 
of this attitude upon those who 
come within the area of their in- 
fluence. In this way the effect is 
felt not only in the present genera- 
tion of teachers, but it projects 
itself into the future and may 
establish a mind set which will be 
felt for years to come. 


7. Better College Training by 
Better Paid College Teachers 

The finest instructors are none 
too good to teach the students 
who are preparing to assume the 
responsibilities of the classrooms 
of the State—and the best can be 
secured only by adequate financial 
reward. This is a point that is not 
too often included in the picture 
of our immediate educational 
needs, but it is none the less true 
and vital. Increased state appro- 
priations should be made available 
for this purpose and also to pro- 
vide more adequate instructional 
equipment for our teachers colleges. 


8. Apprenticeship Teacher Certifi- 
cates On Both the Elementary 
and the Secondary Levels 


It is recommended that the 
State Director of Teacher Educa- 
tion and the Presidents of the 
State Teachers Colleges investigate 
the advisability of establishing 
non-renewable apprenticeship cer- 
tificates to be issued for a two- 
year period. This certificate should 
be made available upon graduation 
from college, or, if desired by the 
applicant, at the end of the Junior 
year. With all of the effort toward 
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increasing the supply of teachers, 
we cannot hope to reach a solution 
immediately, but the need will re- 
main over a period of years. This 
availability of certification at the 
end of the Junior year might help 
relieve the teacher shortage to this 
degree, but the greater value would 
be in the opportunity to know 
something of the actual teaching 
field before entering the Senior 
year of college preparation. 


Some of the advantages for pro- 
viding this certificate for prospec- 
tive teachers at the end of the 
Junior year of college are: 


a. They would secure from experience 
a background for getting greatest 
value from the Senior year in guid- 
ance in understanding and solving 
classroom and community problems. 


b. Greater maturity should result in a 
more substantial type of college stu- 
dent and should result in increased 
ability to discipline and direct stu- 
dents upon returning to classroom 
activities. 

c. The exploratory nature of such an 
experience might guide misfits out of 
the profession and permit them to 
redirect their courses, upon re-enter- 





ing college, toward some other life 


pursuits. 


The issuance of such apprentice- 
ship certificates would certainly not 
lower our standards of certifica- 
tion, but it is my opinion that it 
would improve them. For in- 
stance, the college graduate who 
expects to teach would not be 
given at once a ten year certificate 
to teach, but it would be necessary 
for that teacher to qualify for such 
certificate by successful practice in 
the field, under the guidance of 
trained personnel from the colleges 
and under the supervision of ex- 
perienced educators in the school 
system where he or she is securing 
this apprenticeship training. 

These suggestions do not ex- 
haust the field of recommendations 
for improvement of our present 
teacher shortage situation. There 
are no doubt many others more 
significant and far reaching than 
those I have mentioned. All of 
our best thinking needs to be 
pooled and all sources of effort 
need to be tapped as we seek to 
recover from the present low point 
in teacher supply. 


The Role of School Trustees 


(Continued from page 183) 


been stated and no steps have been 
taken to translate these objectives 
into a practical program or to de- 
termine the cost of such a program. 

3. They should see that a sound 
financial plan is prepared in ad- 
vance for each year and that this 
plan represents a step toward 
achieving the ultimate long-time 
program. ‘The trustees of course 
do not prepare the budget in detail 
but they should be in position to 
recognize a satisfactorily prepared 
budget and to insist that any 
budget which is prepared conforms 
to best practices. A budget rep- 
resents a financial plan and such a 
plan is necessary as a basis for a 
satisfactory program. The budget 
when properly prepared must be 
correct, must be in balance, must 
provide equitably for all needs and 
must also set up reasonable reserves. 

4. The trustees must take steps 
to see that the public understands 
both the educational and financial 
programs. Unless these programs 
are understood the public cannot 
be expected to give its support. The 


budget, therefore, cannot be con- 
sidered a secret document. In a 
democracy the leading citizens 
should be given an opportunity to 
participate in the discussions which 
lead up to the preparation of the 
budget so that all citizens will have 
a fair understanding of the 
amounts needed to support the pro- 
gram and the reasons those 
amounts are necessary. 

5. Trustees must be prepared to 
see that the budget is properly exe- 
cuted. The procedures for execut- 
ing the budget should be kept as 
simple as possible, yet sufficient 
safeguards must be established to 
see that the budget is not over ex- 
pended and that amendments are 
made on the basis of actual needs 
rather than forced as a result of 
carelessness or political pressure. 

6. Trustees should be concerned 
not only with the financial pro- 
gram of their own school system 
but must appreciate the implica- 
tions in state and federal programs 
of school finance and be prepared 
to assist in bringing about needed 
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improvements. Few, if any, states 
thus far have developed an ideal 
program of school finance. Im- 
provements are constantly being 
made as new information becomes 
available. Frequently the need for 
improvement in the state program 
becomes obvious long before the 
improvement can be brought 
about. In such a situation the trus- 
tees should study the situation 
from the point of view of the wel- 
fare of all the children in the state 
and be prepared to support and 
bring about needed improvements. 
The program of federal financial 
support for schools thus far has 
been chaotic. No consistent pol- 
icy has been followed by the gov- 
ernment. Emergency funds have 
been made available for special 


phases of the school program with 
the result that certain phases tended 
to be distorted. Such funds as those 
provided through the Lanham Act, 
through the NYA and even through 
the PWA have been provided on 
bases which in the large part have 
been unsound as far as their ef- 
fect on state and local programs 
have been concerned. Continued 
federal support for at least certain 
aspects of education is inevitable. 
Trustees should recognize this sit- 
uation and should use their in- 
fluence to help to bring about the 
type of federal support which can 
be made available through state 
departments of education without 
undesirable federal controls and 
which will assist in meeting bona 
fide educational needs. 


Post-Observation Interview 
(Continued from page 190) 


lems with which she is faced. In 
other words, the teacher should 
leave the interview in happy frame 
of mind and with courage to face 
and solve the daily problems. 

The supervisor should keep a 
record of points discussed in the 
post-observation interview. This 
should contain a record of points 
discussed, successful points, prob- 
lems faced and suggestions for 
overcoming the problem. Any in- 
formation secured on outstanding 
activities to be used in bulletins 
should be listed to insure full credit 
going to the teacher. In keeping 
these records, the supervisor will 
be preparing a growth chart which 
should be reviewed before each suc- 
ceeding interview. 

If the embryonic strengths of a 
teacher have been dealt with in a 
conference, the supervisor should 
plan to observe their growth. Thus 
the post-observation interview 


should in all fairness be followed 
by another observation to see 
growth. The good supervisor will 
look for growth in a small way 
and be willing to wait patiently 
for full growth. 

An interview to be successful 
must be between relaxed people 
with a mutual trust and under- 
standing and covering a worth- 
while activity. It should be in 
private and deal with success and 
plans for more successes. There 
should be no misunderstanding or 
personal bias entering the work, 
but it should create a desire to 
teach in such a way as to secure 
the maximum growth on the part 
of each teacher and child. Thus 
the interview will depend for its 
success on the people, the place, 
the purpose and whether the 
supervisor and teacher continue to 
solve problems through coopera- 
tive endeavor. 


Post-War Planning for the School Music Program 


(Continued from page 192) 


a larger part in life than do some 
of the traditional subjects. Music 
is but one of these which will come 
to a greater place in the school if 
school music teachers will fully 
realize the great importance of 
teaching music itself and the rela- 
tively minor importance of teach- 
ing large bodies of facts about 
music. 
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Home and Community 

As in-school life comes to reflect 
more and more closely the worthy 
activities of out-of-school life, so the 
activities of school and community 
will come more and more closely 
together. School music people have 
long proclaimed that progress in 
community music would result 
from progress in school music, but 


this has fallen down badly in prac- 
tice. One can point to city after 
city where, after years of success- 
ful high school choral and instru- 
mental work, the quality and 
quantity of participation in choral 
societies, church choirs, instrumen- 
tal ensembles, and home music has 
improved very little. School music 
and church music should come to 
have a far greater relationship. 
Music in the school must carry 
over into the home, and home mu- 
sic into the school. Alert teachers 
in all fields will become more con- 
scious of the home radio listening 
habits of the students and the in- 
terests of school and home can be 
brought more closely together. 
Any school music program that 
does not carry over into home and 
community fails to achieve one of 
its most important functions. 


As Simple as That! 


(Continued from page 191) 


The tie that seemed to bind us 
most closely was the one involving 
our legislative problems. The 
campaign for presenting our views 
to our representatives and for in- 
forming the public was carefully 
organized. No one could doubt 
the interest manifested. Much of 
the credit for the fine work done 
along this line goes to Louis 
Wheary, Chairman of Legislation. 

Teachers were asked to make 
voluntary contributions to what 
was called an “‘Emergency Fund”’ 
and the result was slightly over 
$101.00. Following this the NEA 
War and Peace Fund voluntary 
contributions were so generous 
that we exceeded our quota by 
sending a cheek for $160.00. 

When VEA dues were raised to 
$3.00 annually, we decided to in- 
crease our Association dues from 
$2.35 to $6.00 in order to cover 
unified membership in local, State, 
and national education associa- 
tions. 

Teachers are no different from 
men and women who comprise the 
membership of our social, civic and 
religious organizations. They will 
contribute of time and money just 
as generously; they will cooperate 
and work just as freely as mem- 
bers of other organizations. In 
all organizations success demands 
challenging goals toward which to 
work. Simple isn’t it? 
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Regional Advisory Scholastic Art 
Awards Committee State 
of Virginia 


Active Chairman 


RutH Hisss Hytanp, Director of Art Edu- 
cation, Richmond Public Schools. 


Honorary Committee 


Wma. C. HERBERT, Mayor of Richmond. 

DABNEY S. LANCASTER, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

ALEXANDER WEDDELL, President, Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

Rev. Francis J. Byrne, Superintendent of 
Catholic Schools, Richmond Diocese. 

Jesse BInForp, Superintendent Ricamond 
Public Schools. 

Forbes H. Norris, Assistant Superintendent, 
Richmond Public Schools. 

R. Appison Lewis, Miller & Rhoads. 


Active Committee 


Miss ELEANOR BURROUGHS 
Director of Art 

St. Catherine’s School 

Miss ADELE CLARK 

Virginia State Art Commission 

Dr. LUTHER RICHMAN 

Virginia State Director of Music and Art 
Mrs. BEATRICE VON KELLER 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 

Mrs. RosperT W, CLAIBORNE 
Director, Valentine Museum 

Mrs. JOHN GARLAND POLLARD 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 

Mr, W. H. DEIeERHOI 

Principal, Westhampton Junior High School 
Mrs. ALTHA CUNNINGHAM 

John Marshall High School 

Mrs, HELEN KinG HATTORF 

Thomas Jefferson High Schoo! 

Miss LuUZELLA MONTGOMERY 
Collegiate School 

Miss ANN HOLtT, 

Art Chairman, Richmond Woman’s Club 
Miss SALLIE LEIGH COLE 

Albert Hill Junior High School 

Mrs. WENDELL SANDERSON 

Art Chairman, Richmond P.T.A. 
Rev. Jutrus O. SCHMIDHAUSER 
Richmond Catholic Schools 

Mrs. EpITH Martin, Committee 
Secretary, Miller & Rhoads 
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Kar S. BoLANDER 
National Director 
Scholastic Magazines 
Art Awards 














Judges of First Annual Awards 1941-42 looking over entries 
Mrs. CoLGATE DARDEN, center 
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Ste High School Art Awards 


NATIONAL SPONSOR . . . SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE 
LOCAL SPONSOR . . . MILLER & RHOADS FOR 
THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


This competition, announced in the fall, is one of the most interesting events 
of the school year. In making this report on the 1944-45 competition plans, 
Miller & Rhoads hopes to enlist the interest and cooperation of those who 
— have not yet been informed, and to insure those who are working so hard 


ctor 


ie and so earnestly on the students’ behalf of our intense pride in having some 


small part in it. 


One scholarship to any one of fifty-four nationally famous Art Schools is 
the prize offered to the Virginia student producing the most outstanding 
work. Miller & Rhoads will award gold achievement keys to students send- 


ing in the best work in any one of twenty media. 


Mr. Karl S. Bolander, national director of the Competition and awards, 
has made an extended tour of visits to schools throughout the Southeastern 
states, showing examples of award-winning work of Virginia students from 
last year’s exhibit. This work was also exhibited in the Carnegie Galleries 
in Pittsburgh. All students of public, private and parochial schools in the 
State are eligible to enter, and awards will be made on the basis of a port- 


folio of each students’ work. 


MILLER & RHOADS 
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These Tasks Are Ours 


by ETHEL SPILMAN 


YEAR ago I tried to tell 
A you something of the tre- 
mendous tasks that were 
confronting teachers in the United 
States and to challenge you to 
move forward to meet them. We 
were thinking then of winning the 
war and, of understanding what 
was happening to education while 
the war was going on and, of fore- 
seeing the influence of education in 
the world where we trust that peace 
may prevail. 

Just a year ago we were wisely 
devoting a major part of our think- 
ing to trying to understand the 
countless lessons the war was teach- 
ing us. Today we have learned 
those lessons so that their value 
lies in the use we make of them. 
Today we are meeting to take 
stock of our efforts and to make 
plans for a better profession. 

We may well begin with our 
efforts. There is among the things 
for which we have striven, not one 
for which to have regrets that we 
espoused it, not one for which we 
can now cease to work. That we 
did not reach all our goals is not 
to say the goals were bad nor the 
efforts poor, but rather that striv- 
ing for the best of education for 
all the children of our state is an 
end so tremendous that more time 
and more re-enforcements are nec- 
essary. 

There are efforts to be made 
both within and without our 
schools. Our work lies both with 
those we teach in school and those 
we influence out of school. 


The Work of the School 


Within the schools teachers 
must ceaselessly endeavor to im- 
prove their instruction. Each pupil 
must be inspired to the highest 
scholastic attainments that are 
within his abilities. The funda- 
mental skills and the tools of edu- 
cation are the responsibilities of all 
teachers whether they work in pri- 
mary grades or college classes. 
When that ambition becomes a 
reality the product of the public 
schools will begin to be truly valu- 
able to society. When all youth 
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knows how and desires to live 
healthfully, when they understand 
their emotions and control them 
rather than are controlled by them, 
when they fully comprehend and 
accept the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship, then the product of the 
public schools will become a so- 
ciety of real culture and high 
grade civilization. 


Teachers give their best to what 
they believe to be the best means 
of producing fine citizens —- men 
and women equal to taking their 
places in the task of shaping the 
future in which continuously im- 
proving standards of living are 
possible for all. 


Out-of-School Opportunities 


Out of school lie opportunities 
that teachers cannot deny nor neg- 
lect. All is not well though some 
of us teach skillfully in fine build- 
ings. All Virginia children — 
privileged and under-privileged— 
urban and rural—deserve the kind 
of teaching they need and can take; 
the essential materials and equip- 
ment to aid them in their learning, 
and suitable buildings to house 
them while they are under the in- 
fluences that should educate them. 

There is no one but the teacher 
to find out what a child can do, 
how his abilities can be developed, 
what the community has and 
needs, and how to bring all har- 
moniously into action that will fit 
each individual into a place in the 
world where peace prevails. 

Changes of educational ways are 
bound to come suddenly. Teach- 
ers may influence the nature and 
the direction of this change. It 
could not be turned back, were it 
advisable that that be done. It 
cannot successfully be modified in 


nature and direction in the future. 
That is the task of the here and 


now. 


Need for Public Understanding 

Not only the quality of an edu- 
cational program, but the public 
understanding of it is a measure 
of the teacher’s efficiency. Har- 
monious school-community rela- 
tionships are fundamental. An in- 
novation looking towards sounder 
educational practice may fail be- 
cause of public misunderstanding 
or lack of knowledge about what 
the schools are trying to do. The 
answer to this problem is effective 
relations between schools and com- 
munities. 

An incidental Public Relations 
program can accomplish little more 
than accidental results. Goals need 
to be carefully chosen. The pro- 
gram to reach the goals needs to be 
carried out with painstaking skill. 
The results need to be subjected to 
unbiased appraisal. 

The teacher occupies a key posi- 
tion in public relations. A good 
school is not all that is necessary 
to gain and to hold public support. 
Too long have schools waited for 
the necessities to be given to them. 
We can now make in our hearts 
no better resolution than one to re- 
dedicate ourselves to the purpose of 
winning and holding the public 
more effectively to the support of 
the schools. 


Growing Power 

Much of the present great awak- 
ening in regards to public educa- 
tion is due to the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association. It has grown in 
power. The unselfish labor of in- 
dividual teachers all over the state 
has been the source of its power. 
That power has been multiplied 
as it has functioned in local as- 
sociations, and multiplied again as 
it has spread out through district 
associations. It has become a driv- 
ing force as it has united in the 
state education association. 

All along the way the efforts of 
teachers for better schools for their 
pupils have attracted friends who 

(Continued on page 201) 
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A Busy, Turbulent Year of Awakening 


BUSY, turbulent year of 
A growth and development 

in your Association has 
passed since the last annual meet- 
ing. The reports of the Policies 
Commission and of the several 
committees adopted by the 1943 
Delegate Assembly, following full 
discussion in local associations 
and district conferences, gave the 
Association a constructive pro- 
gram of school improvement 
worthy of its highest energies. The 
challenge thus provided evoked 
from local associations and from 
the officers and committees of the 
VEA a great demonstration of uni- 
fied power and purpose. As a re- 
sult, the past year witnessed a mar- 
velous public awakening to the 
needs of schools in Virginia as 
many additional organizations and 
thousands of individual citizens 
threw their weight into the mount- 
ing demand for improved public 
education. 


The 1944 General Assembly 

The program presented to the 
1944 session of the Virginia Gen- 
eral Assembly included improve- 
ments-in the Retirement Law, ex- 
tending compulsory school attend- 
ance to age 16, and increasing 
State appropriations per class unit 
to $1,200. The General Assembly 
made the requested change in the 
Attendance Law and took some 
steps in the direction of the other 
objectives. A strong effort was 
made to increase the State appro- 
priation for instruction with the 
result that additional ABC reve- 
nues were diverted from the Gen- 
eral Fund of the treasury to the 
treasuries of counties, cities, and 
towns, most of which used the ad- 
ditional money to increase school 
appropriations. The failure to get 
the full request included in the 
budget may be attributed to the 
fact that public opinion did not 
become fully aroused until after 
the budget was presented to the 
General Assembly. This shows the 
importance of keeping the public 
informed and alert at all times and 
of developing sentiment for legis- 
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Report of the Executive Secre- 
tary to the annual meeting of 
the Delegate Assembly of the 
Virginia Education Association, 
Richmond, Virginia, November 
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lative programs well in advance of 
the convening of the General As- 
sembly. 

Before the close of the General 
Assembly in March, 1944, it was 
evident that a bolder approach to 
the problem of school financing was 
needed and legislative commissions 
were authorized to make a study 
of the schools and of tax sources 
which might be utilized for their 
support. The Virginia Education 
Commission, under the guidance 
of its chairman, Dr. George H. 
Denny, and its director of research, 
Dr. Wilson Gee, apparently has 
made excellent progress on its study 
of the schools. The high caliber 
of the subcommittees and the man- 
ner in which they attacked the 
tasks assigned them constitute the 
best augury for a bold and con- 
structive report. When the report 
appears we must examine its recom- 
mendations with receptive minds, 
eager to seize upon measures that 
will help us better to perform the 
tremendous tasks confronting edu- 
cation. We must organize study 
groups of teachers and other citi- 
zens to insure that the recommen- 
dations shall be fully understood 
and to initiate prompt action to 
put into effect those most essential 
to school improvement. 


Your Organization 

President Spilman has given the 
Association a leadership character- 
ized by steadiness, consistency, 
hard work and courage. She has 
shown a great insight into the 
problems of the individual teacher 
and a great vision of the possibil- 
ities in the work of local associa- 
tions. Her guidance has been help- 


ful in every phase of the Associa- 
tion work, but perhaps her great- 
est contribution has been in stimu- 
lating the activities of county and 
city education associations. The 
Board of Directors and the district 
organizations have grown in pow- 
er and effectiveness and the work 
of local education associations has 
been generally good, and in some 
cases magnificent. 


Committee Activities 


During the year notable reports 
were prepared by committees of the 
Association on 

(1) Statewide Minimum Sal- 

ary Standards for Virginia 
Teachers, 

(2) Continuing Contracts, 

(3) School Financing, and 

(4) Educational Policies for 

1944-45. 


Perhaps never before have so many 
committees been so constructively 
engaged as during the past year. 
In addition to those responsible for 
preparing the above reports, par- 
ticular commendation is due the 
War Fund Education Committee 
for its able inauguration of a new 
War service on the part of the As- 
sociation; to the Welfare Commit- 
tee for making Blue Cross Hos- 
pitalization protection available to 
our members; to the War Savings 
Committee under the untiring di- 
rection of Dr. Alvey for its con- 
tinuous and effective promotion of 
thrift education and sale of War 
Bonds and Stamps; and to the 
American Education Week Com- 
mittee for its stimulation of wider 
participation by both educational 
and lay groups in the annual 
American Education Week observ- 
ance. 


Public Relations 
In its public relations program, 
the Association has used to good 
effect 
(1) The radio, especially dur- 
ing American Education 
Week; ; 
(2) Sound motion pictures— 
“Pop Rings the Bell’’ and 
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“Backing Up the Guns’’* ; 
(3) Bulletins of many kinds, 
including wide distribu- 
tion of our little publica- 
tion “Current Comment 
on Virginia Education’’* 
which was probably the 
most effective public rela- 
tions bulletin we have ever 
issued ; 
(4) Press releases, conferences, 
and public addresses; and 
(5) The combined public rela- 
tions work of local associa- 
tions, sparked by local in- 
genuity and guided in part 
by our Public Relations 
Manual. 
More important, organizations 
such as the Virginia State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Richmond 
Sales Executives Club, the Virginia 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
American Legion, and the Coop- 
erative Education Association have 
turned the spotlight of their in- 
terest on public education. 


Is This Politics? 


Some politicians have insinuated 
that the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation operates as a political pres- 
sure group. If this means that the 
Virginia Education Association 
forms a spearhead for the enact- 
ment of legislation favorable to 
public education, we acknowledge 
the compliment, even though it is 
poorly expressed. If it means that 
the teachers of Virginia have used 
their organized power to promote 
selfish ends at the expense of the 
general welfare, we unhesitatingly 
declare it a false accusation. The 
Virginia Education Association in 
its campaign for improved educa- 
tion has depended on the power of 
an aroused and informed electo- 
rate. We have given the public the 
facts on school needs and have 
stimulated citizens to convey their 
convictions to their representatives. 
If taking the case to the public is 
politics, then we give notice that 
more of that kind of politics may 
be expected. 

There is a lot of cloudy think- 
ing about what is called “‘political 
action.”” The fact is that political 
action is disruptive, dangerous, and 
undemocratic when it is the private 
prerogative of small segments of 
the electorate—whether such seg- 





*Made possible through our part of the 
War and Peace Fund. 
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ments be composed of professional 
politicians who arrogate to them- 
selves the right to sidetrack the 
people’s will, or of organized mi- 
nority groups seeking selfish ends 
through devious political channels. 
But, political action is wholesome, 
is in the American tradition, is the 
essence of democracy when it is the 
prerogative of the people in the 
character of citizens. It is that kind 
of broadly-based political action 
which is necessary to give the Vir- 
ginia boys and girls the benefits 
of programs of health and educa- 
tion which will fit them to meet 
the responsibilities of our complex 
age. It is not merely the right, it 
is the sacred obligation of teachers 
to stimulate and to be a part of 
that kind of political action. 


Staff Re-organization 

Subsequent to the mandate given 
by the last annual meeting to em- 
bark upon an expanded program, 
membership dues in the Virginia 
Education Association were in- 
creased to $3.00 for the year be- 
ginning July 1, 1944, and our 
headquarters staff was reorganized 
in conformity with your expressed 
desires. Frances B. Woodson, 
Business Manager of the Virginia 
Journal, was retired at her own 
request after thirty-eight years of 
loyal and able service. On July 1, 
T. Preston Turner assumed the 
duties of Assistant Executive Secre- 
tary and Business Manager of the 
Virginia Journal. In late August, 
Anna Britt, teacher in the Alex- 
andria schools, was secured for the 
newly created position of Director 
of Field Service. On September 1, 
efforts to secure needed steno- 
graphic services were finally suc- 
cessful and Phyllis G. Brown 
joined the staff as office secretary 
and Eugenia Vick as secretary to 
the Assistant Executive Secretary. 
This represented a net increase of 
only one since a vacancy had ex- 
isted since the resignation of Miss 
Woodson’s stenographer last June. 


We were so late in completing 
the staff and so many members are 
new that the full benefits of the re- 
organization will not be felt until 
next year. I want you to know, 
however, that I am greatly pleased 
with the ability and the splendid 
spirit of cooperation of each mem- 


ber of the staff. 





The Literary Fund Amendment 


By vote of the people the con- 
stitution of Virginia has just been 
amended to enable the General As- 
sembly to use the principal of the 
Literary Fund above $10,000,000 
for teachers’ retirement or other 
school funds. Governor Darden 
urged the amendment as a means 
of increasing retirement annuities 
for older teachers and for the crea- 
tion of a student loan fund. The 
Virginia Education Association 
took no official stand on the 
amendment when it was presented 
to the General Assembly in 1942 
and 1944. School leaders generally 
were doubtful of the wisdom of 
the amendment, but until quite re- 
cently most of them were not seri- 
ously alarmed at the inadequacy 
of $10,000,000 as a source of 
loans for school construction. As 
the time for the referendum on the 
amendment drew near, the misgiv- 
ings of school people increased and 
on October 18, 1944, the Policies: 
Commission of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association expressed its op- 
position to the amendment. Simi- 
lar action was taken by meetings 
in many of the districts and a few 
local associations undertook a vig- 
orous campaign against the amend- 
ment. 

The opposition of teachers was: 
purely unselfish in that they put 
what they believed to be the long- 
range interest of the schools ahead 
of possible benefits to themselves 
through the freezing of the Lit- 
erary Fund. Sufficient opposition 
was registered to lead the General 
Assembly to use with caution the 
power it has now been given of 
diverting from the Literary Fund 
amounts in excess of $10,000,000. 
There was no organized state-wide 
campaign against the amendment. 
It is significant, however, that 
wherever local education associa- 
tions made strong efforts to arouse 
the people, the amendment was de- 
feated by substantial majorities. 


Now What? 

As we said in our September 
editorial, 1943-44 was a Year of 
Awakening and 1944-45 must be- 
come the Year of Action. The 
stage is set: 

The Policies Commission has 
promulgated a timely and con- 
structive program; 
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The Virginia Education 
Commission will report shortly 
with other constructive pro- 
posals; 

The Governor appears to be 
ready for a bold forward move- 
ment; 

The public ts demanding ac- 
tion; 

Our departments, our local 
associations, and our entire 
membership are better informed, 
more alert and vigorous, more 
closely untted, and more ready 
for action than at any time past; 

The State Department and 
the State Board of Education are 





giving education a leadership of 
soundness, vision, and boldness; 


The welfare of our children 
and the future of the State cry 
out against further delay in do- 
ing for education what we all 
know needs to be done and 
what we all know Virginia has 
the ability to do. 


You, through your local asso- 
ciations in collaboration with every 
public-spirited group and individ- 
ual that can be mobilized for this 
great cause, can create within the 
next few months a truly irresisti- 
ble demand for an appropriate edu- 
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have become warmly interested and 
have joined their forces with those 
of the educators. The Virginia 
State Chamber of Commerce is a 
deeply appreciated and highly 
valuable friend to the cause of bet- 
ter education for all Virginia chil- 
dren. Other business groups, many 
civic groups, and numbers of 
women’s organizations are lending 
splendid aid to the efforts to im- 
prove quickly the opportunities of- 
fered to all youth. 

Within our association the De- 
partment of Trustees, under dy- 
namic leadership, has rapidly de- 
veloped some of its great possibil- 
ities. No more valuable ally to the 
efforts of the Virginia Education 
Association could be found than 
this Department. 


We are indeed fortunate in en- 
joying the inspiring leadership of 
our State Superintendent of Public 
Education, Dr. Dabney S. Lancas- 
ter. The oneness of purpose of the 
educational forces of the state is of 
the highest value. The unity of 
their thinking is the source of their 
greatest power. 


Victory Nearer 

These factors bring the victory 
nearer, but it cannot come quickly 
enough. The chances a_ pupil 
should have today will be too late 
tomorrow. Children move rapidly 
from grade to grade and never cap- 
ture what they lose by each year 
of cheap education. 


The Virginia Education Asso- 
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ciation has grown within itself. 
Since last July an enlarged and al- 
most entirely new staff has taken 
over the work that goes on in the 
headquarters office. Our splendid 
Executive Secretary now has a staff 
of six to help in his work for bet- 
ter schools and a better teaching 
profession. The teachers of Vir- 
ginia are now in their professional 
organization equipped for action. 

Today and tomorrow the rec- 
ords of the past year and the plans 
for the coming year will be pre- 
sented for your discussion. What 
you dictate will be done as best 
your officers, committees, and head- 
quarters staff can do them. That 
I unhesitatingly promise you. 

A year ago we thought we were 
on the eve of great achievements. 
We saw very plainly the causes of 
the educational ills of the day and 
the remedies for them. We believed 
with all our hearts in a program 
of education adequate to meet the 
needs of all the youth of our state. 
We believe that Virginia can af- 
ford that kind of education, and 
cannot afford any other kind. We 
may have erred, as teachers are 
prone to do, in expecting to be able 
to do too much with too little and 
too quickly. The year that gave 
promise of being one of accom- 
plishments has gone down as one 
of awakening. But the awakening 
has been very real. Will it become 
the time just before bold action in 
behalf of adequate public educa- 
tion in Virginia? The next two 
years will tell. 








cation for all Virginia boys and 
girls. The movement for improved 
education is, and will become in- 
creasingly, a people’s movement, 
making itself felt through all prop- 
er professional and political chan- 
nels. It will lift Virginia provi- 
sions for education, health, and 
welfare to hitherto unattainable 
levels of adequacy. This is the time 
for decision. 











In the Front 
Ranks of 
Fighting Foods 





America’s wartime effort can be 
only as strong as the nutrition be- 
hind it. 

And ice cream, as a source of nu- 
trition, has won a front-line place 
on the Government’s food-for-vic- 
tory program. It’s rich in milk- 
vitamins, in protein, in the minerals 
it takes to keep up that fighting 
spirit. But that’s not all! Sealtest 
Ice Cream takes honors as a morale- 
lifter, too. So delicious, so refresh- 
ing, is Sealtest Ice Cream, that it 
helps put an extra “punch” to that 
job we all have to do. 











Sorithern Diairivs. 
Sealtest 


ICE CREAM 





A DIVISION OF NATIONAL DAIRY 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

















Treasurer's Report 


1944 


Current Account 


RECEIPTS: 
Cash Balance July 1, exclusive of War 

and Peace Fund 
Cash Balance July 1, 


1944, War and 








PE, go worek ce aa wes 2,900.71 
Total Cash Balance in Current Account 
Ae ee: 
Association Dues ......... 21,319.00 
Subscriptions to Journal ....... 217.56 
Advertisements ....... 7,396.82 
Exhibit Booths ....... 435.00 
Contributions to 1943 Convention 761.00 
Sale of Banquet Tickets....... 209.00 
Rent on 904 East Marshall Street 
a eee 154.80 
Duplicate Membership Cards 30.00 
Cotter sommes .. ss. 37.84 
Advance on NEA Convention Expense 
OS SS eee 17.92 
Sale of Pamphlets (To Parents of 
America’s Children) .... 277.00 
Sale of Waste Paper ..... 12.16 
Southern States Work Conference for 
cc... eee 57.04 
Miscellaneous Receipts (66¢, $2.00, 
jy Se A) ore 5.51 
Cancelled Remittance and Refunds 11.62 
Total Receipts from Current Operations 
Receipts from War and Peace Fund after July 
Ee > | | Tee ae 
Amount Borrowed from Bank 
Total Receipts and Cash Balance 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
Salaries and Wages, etc.: 
Executive Secretary for 
9949-0944 .....- $5,300.00 
Executive Secretary Ad- 
justment for 1942-43 500.00 
Business Manager 2,475.00 
Director of Mailing and 
. ae 1,255.10 
Two Stenographers , Daaecss 
(ell, Ca 360.00 
MONE... Ho05 100.00 
Extra Help exclusive of 
War and Peace Fund 581.25 
$13,103.66 
Traveling Expenses: 
President ...... eos 152.59 
Executive Secretary 437.81 
Board of Directors 799.31 
Executive Committee . 76.47 
Legislative Committee 337.47 
Other Committees . 664.64 
NEA Convention .... 83.05 
Treasurer 7.79 
2,557.09 
General Office and Headquarters: 
Postage (Not Including 
Journal) 1,026.62 
General Office Expense: 
General Office 
Supplies $561.87 
Membership 
Casts... 78.00 
Wrappers .. 398.52 
———._ 1,038.39 
Telephone and Telegraph 343.01 
Building Upkeep and 
a 151.00 
Building Operation Ex- 
penses (Heat, Light, 
2 Be eh Oa 481.29 
2 a ee 19.62 
$ 3,059.93 
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$ 1,352.10 


July 1, 


$ 4,252.81 


30,942.27 


254.00 


5,000.00 


$40,449.08 


1943 to June 30, 


Special Journal Expenses: 


Printing Journal . 5,111.69 
Paper for Printing Jour- 
nal 2,920.10 
Cuts for Journal 318.93 
Mailing Journal 657.65 
$ 9,008.37 
Annual Convention Expenses 1,253.41 
Departments of the Association 100.00 
District Meetings 268.38 
Dues to Other Organizations 103.00 
Bulletins 1,135.61 
Premiums of Bonds of Treasurer and 

Executive Secretary 50.00 
Auditing Service 25.00 
Clerical Services to President and 

Treasurer: 
President $22.50 
Treasurer 12.50 
——. 35.00 
Expense of Delegate to Southern States 

Worn Confereact . .:......-.. 28.52 
Expense of Campaign of the NE A 

| a ee 220.39 
Miscellaneous Items of Expense ($5.00, 

i ae ee 10.20 
Discount on Amount Borrowed 31.14 
Expense on 904 East Marshall Street 

Property (Taxes) 296.12 
Cancelled Remittances and Refunds 33.00 

Total Operation Expense 
War and Peace Fund Expenditures $ 2,058.13 
Paid NEA on War and Peace Fund 427.23 
Payment of Amount Borrowed from 

Bank eos 5,000.00 

Total Disbursement 


Cash Balance June 30, 1944 


Total Disbursement and Cash Balance 


Welfare Fund Account 


RECEIPTS: 
Cash Balance July 1, 1943 $ 1,740.69 
Interest $112.40 


968.50 


Preventorium Collections 


1,080.90 


Total Welfare Receipts and Cash Balance 


DISBURSEMENTS: 


Catawba Sanatorium $1,411.22 
Committee Expenses 93.72 
Refund 4.00 
Total Disbursements 1,508.94 
Cash Balance June 30, 1944 1,312.65 


Total Disbursements and Cash Balance 


Trust Fund Account 
RECEIPTS: 
Withholding Tax and Pay Roll Deductions 


DISBURSEMENTS: 
Withholding Tax 
Purchase of Bonds for 

Employees 


$1,463.06 


225.00 
$ 1,688.06 
Trust Fund Balance 0.00 


Total Disbursements and Cash Balance. . 





$31,318.82 


7,485.36 


$38,804.18 


1,644.90 


$40,449.08 


$ 2,821.59 


2,821.59 


$ 1,688.06 


$ 1,688.06 
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Permanent Fund Account Liabilities and Net Worth 
























































RECEIPTS: CT GO La Re 6 2 ea esS Seer Ce eee $ 36.98 
Cash Balance July 1, 1943......$ 205.39 OTE ESR Sah Se i _. 34,155.04 
Tete 3 5 s.<.o4. x. eee ekpaeee 103.83 
Total Receipts and Cash Balance....... $ 309.22 SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT 
DISBURSEMENTS : War and Peace Fund 
Mae * ns Seas oss Ce oe 0.00 (Included in Current Account) 
Total Disbursements and Cash Balance $ 309.22 RECEIPTS: 
Balance in Hand July 1, 1943 from 
BALANCE SHEET CN FEL ewes sass $ 2,900.71 
ASSETS Collections Since July 1, 1943.... 254.00 
; Current Assets Total Cash Balance and Receipts. $ 3,154.71 
NS $1,644.90 Less Amount Paid NEA..... 427.23 
rremt siccOunt...... ’ : 
Welfare Fund Account. 1,312.65 Net Receipts to VEA from War and Peace 
Trust Fund Account. . 0.00 Roki 2.727.48 
Permanent Fund Account 309.22 + io egeciga a cl al ..$ 2, ‘4 
———— $ 3,266.77 
Paper Stock on Hand ........ 2908-32 DISBURSEMENTS: 
Deposit at Post Office for Postage... . 14.66 Printing Special Public Relations 
Wrappers on Hand ........... oy 267.66 —e Materials (Including 20,000 
nme § 5,252.41 Copies Current Comment on 
a one Virginia Education)...... $ 543.50 
Heade yas Printing 3,000 Copies State Cham- 
— seca wens. — 12,000.00 ber of Commerce Bulletin... . . 262.50 
Improvements to Headquarters (Cost) 2,140.41 Postage on Public Relations Materials 526.13 
904 East Marshall Street Property Extra Help Addressing and Mailing 450.00 
_ (Purchase Price) . tices Sep ee Four Copies Sound Film “Pop Rings 
Furniture and Equipment (Purchase the Bell’’ ee ee 276.00 
Pe rity. fie Re ele eee 2,299.20 pe Ae Rebel i 
$20,939.61 Total Expenditures War and Peace Fund $ 2,058.13 
37 # Investments —— 
U. S. Bonds in Welfare Account 4,000.00 Balance War and Peace Fund (Included in 
S. Bonds in Permanent Account 4,000.00 TN) ee ee $ 669.35 
8,000.00 Respectfully submitted, 
36 $34,192.02 J. IRVING BROOKS, Treasurer. 
+18 : 
, 90 q } } 
.08 ——, : 
59 
Pupils today need to be prepared for the quantitative aspects of our modern 
5D 7 life—they need to develop mathematical sense and increased power to solve 
( { problems. Weakness in these abilities, discovered in specialized training of 
Me the armed forces, is recognized and remedied in 
i ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG AMERICA, Grades 3 to 8 
06 | By Clark-Baldwin-Hoye-Schorling-Smith 
This new series builds a solid foundation of concepts, skills, and relationships that are essential to work 
on higher grade levels. Pupils will be prepared who use 
ARITHMCTIC FOR YOUNG AMERICA 
he Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 r 
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Annual Business Session of the Delegate Assembly 


Richmond 19, Virginia. Local Asso- 
ciations are urged to give particular 
attention to the report of the Poli- 
cies Commission and the reports of 
the committees on School Finance, 


This issue includes the complete 
reports of the president, the execu- 
tive secretary, and the treasurer of 
the Association and of the Budget 
and Resolutions Committees. Because 
of the paper shortage only a brief 
digest of the minutes of the Board 
of Directors is given. For the same 


reason only important highlights of 
committee reports are included. Del- 
egates have received copies of com- 
mittee reports and any member of 
the Virginia Education Association 
may obtain a copy of any report by 
request to the Virginia Education 
Association, 401 North Ninth Street, 


_ Tenure, 


Retirement, and Salary 
Standards. 


Minutes of Business Sessions of the Delegate Assembly 
John Marshall High School, Tuesday, November 28, 1944, 10:10 P. M. 


Nominations for President: Accomac 
yielded to Prince Edward with R. B. 
Crawford nominating G. Tyler Miller, 
which was seconded by Albemarle, Ar- 
lington, Augusta, Campbell, Clarke, Cul 
peper, Fairfax, Frederick, Greene, Halifax, 
Harrisonburg, Isle of Wight, Orange, Pe- 
tersburg, Pittsylvania, Prince William, 
Richmond City, Shenandoah, South Nor- 
folk, Stafford, Staunton, Warren, War- 
wick, and Winchester. T. C. Williams 
was nominated for Alexandria by Miss 
Mary Waller Dickinson. Bristol yielded 
to Roanoke County's R. Douglas Nininger 
who nominated Z. T. Kyle, seconded by 
Franklin and Montgomery. 


Wednesday, November 29, 1944 
9:00 A. M. 


1. The meeting was called to order by 
President Ethel Spilman, who, following 
the invocation, gave the President’s An- 
nual Address. 

2. Miss Mary Waller Dickinson with- 
drew the nomination of T. C. Williams 
in compliance with his request. 

3. The president presented Dr. Dabney 
S. Lancaster, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, who addressed the group. 

4. It was moved and seconded to dis- 
pense with the reading of the minutes of 
the last Delegate Assembly. (These were 
published in the January 1944 Journal.) 

5. The Virginia Vocational Associa- 
tion was made a department of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association on motion by 
W. R. Beazley, seconded by W. T. Me- 
Cullough. 

6. On motion by Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, 
seconded by W. A. Vaughan, the Virginia 
Association of School Secretaries was made 
a section of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation. 

7. The following elections, made at 
the Board of Directors meeting, were read 
by President Spilman: 

Executive Committee—J. G. Scott, H. 
K. Cassell, R. Bruce Neill (1-year term 
ending December 31, 1945). 

Board of Trustees—J. J. Fray (3-year 
term ending December 31, 1947). 

Welfare Committee—Miss Ethel Spil- 
man, Chairman (3-year term ending De- 
cember 31, 1947). 

Legislative Committee—G. H. Givens 
(1-year term ending December 31, 1945). 
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Editorial Board—-Omer Carmichael, 
Mrs. Leslie Fox Keyser, Mrs. Holmes Mc- 
Guffin, H. A. McKann (1-year term end- 
ing December 31, 1945). 

8. The report of the Tenure Commit- 
tee was made by R. L. Lacy, who moved 
its adoption, seconded by Miss Mary Wal- 
ler Dickinson and C. H. Morgan, and 
carried. 

9. The Salary Standards Committee re- 
port was presented by W. T. Woodson, 
seconded by A. L. Maiden, and adopted. 

10. The report of the Retirement Com- 
mittee was given by D. E. McQuilkin and 
seconded by Annette Pool. J. J. Brew- 
baker, seconded by H. A. Hunt, moved 
the addition of the following items to the 
report which were approved: 

(8) That the privilege of taking mem- 
bership in the Virginia Retirement 
System, with full credit for serv- 
ice prior to July 1, 1942, be re- 
offered to school board employees 
who have rejected membership, 
and the same privilege extended 
to those who first rejected and 
later returned as new members. 

(9) That the Retirement Act be 
amended to include in the mem- 
bership all school board employees. 


A motion, duly seconded, that disability 
allowance be granted after ten years of 
service instead of fifteen years was lost. 

On the question as to which of the 
recommendations of the Retirement Com- 
mittee should be presented to the next Gen- 
eral Assembly, it was moved by R. B. 
Walker, duly seconded and carried, that 
this be left to the discretion of the com- 
mittee. (The wording ‘“‘final compensa- 
tion’’ instead of ‘“‘annual salary’’ under 
recommendation No. 1 was suggested.) 
The report, with the above additions, 
was adopted. 

11. G. Tyler Miller presented the re- 
port of the Finance Committee in the ab- 
sence of the chairman, Dr. H. N. Young, 
and moved its adoption, which was sec- 
onded by G. A. Layman, and carried. 

12. The report of the Policies Com- 
mission, as printed in the Delegates’ Man- 
ual, was moved for adoption by the chair- 
man, Miss Spilman, and seconded by 
Robert Allen. J. J. Brewbaker moved 
that the last sentence on page 34, “We 


hold that public investment in the educa- 
tion of each person should be in propor- 
tion to the prospect of reasonable returns 
in contributions to the general welfare’’, 
be deleted and the motion was lost. The 
report as printed was adopted. 


Wednesday, November 29, 1944 
2:25 P. M. 

13. The Attendance Committee report 
was presented by H. I. Willett who moved 
its adoption, seconded by Mrs. Ellen 
Smart, and carried. 

14. The Constitution Committee rec- 
ommended for one year of study a pro- 
posed change in the election of president 
and treasurer. W. A. Vaughan, Chairman 
of the Committee, moved its adoption, 
which was seconded by R. Bruce Neill, 
and carried. 

15. Dr. E. L. Fox presented the re- 
port of the War Fund Education Com- 
mittee which will be filed as a matter 
of record, since it contained no recommen- 
dations, 

16. Report of the Editorial Board was 
given by Omer Carmichael, which was 
accepted for filing as there were no rec- 
ommendations. 

17. Mrs. Edith B. Joynes presented the 
report of the Federal Legislative Commit- 
tee and moved its adoption, seconded by 
Mr. Willett, and carried. 

18. The report of the Guidance Com- 
mittee was given by the secretary of the 
committee, Miss Irene Bailey, who moved 
its adoption, seconded by Mr. Fray, and 
carried. 

19. Miss Ethel Spilman presented the 
report of the Legislative Committee and 
moved its adoption, which was seconded 
by Miss Mary Waller Dickinson, and car- 
ried. 

20. The inactive status of the Profes- 
sional Standards Committee was briefly 
reviewed by Miss Spilman with the rec- 
ommendation of the Board of Directors 
that further study be given and a new: 
committee appointed to carry on this 
work, 

21. The report of the Public Relations 
Committee was moved for filing by R. C. 
Jennings and seconded by H. K. Cassell. 
Carried. 

22. Dr. Edward Alvey in presenting 
the report of the War Savings Commit- 
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tee displayed a facsimile of the Bill of 
Rights available for those qualifying for 
the Schools At War flag and urged that 
schools qualify for this award. Appreci- 
ation for his outstanding work was ex- 
pressed by the President. 

23. Dr. Fred M. Alexander presented 
the report of the Welfare Committee 
and moved its adoption which was sec- 
onded by J. H. Chiles, and carried. 

24. The Executive Secretary gave the 
report of the American Education Week 
Committee in the absence of a committee 
representative, and the President expressed 
thanks for the excellent work of the com- 
mittee. 

25. Miss Mary Titus of Huntington, 
W. Virginia, Director of Classroom Teach- 
ers, Southeastern Region, NEA, was pre- 
sented by the president and brought greet- 
ings. 

26. Miss Mary Waller Dickinson 
moved that the Delegate Assembly send 
flowers to Miss Frances Woodson, former 
Business Manager of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, who recently underwent 
an operation at a Richmond hospital. 
President Spilman announced this would 
be done by unanimous consent. 


Thursday, November 30, 1944 
9:45 A. M. 

27. The Executive Secretary, Francis S, 
Chase, presented his annual report. Pre- 
ceding his message, he presented the head- 
quarters staff. 

28. The report of the Treasurer was 
given by J. Irving Brooks, who moved 
its adoption, seconded by G. Tyler Miller, 
and carried. 

29. W. A. Vaughan presented the re- 
port of the Auditing Committee and 
moved its adoption which was seconded 
by H. K. Cassell, and carried. 

30. The report of the Board of Trus- 
tees was given by Joseph E. Healey in the 
absence of Dr. Joseph H. Saunders who 
was prevented from attending by illness. 
This is the first annual meeting Dr. Saun- 
ders has missed in many years and on 
motion of Mr. Healy, duly seconded, it 
was moved and carried that the President 
and Executive Secretary send a message of 
appreciation and affection to Dr. Saunders. 

31. Motion was made by Joseph E. 
Healy, seconded by J. Irving Brooks, ap- 
proving the recommendation of the Board 
of Trustees to invest $5,000 of the Per- 
manent Fund in Series G War Bonds. 
This motion was adopted. 

32. In the absence of James G. Scott, 
the report of the Budget Committee was 
moved for adoption by Miss Spilman, 
seconded by C. M. Bussinger, and adopted. 

33. Miss Lucy Mason Holt submitted 
no report for action for the Necrology 
Committee, but requested that there be a 
Necrology Committee in each district and 
local association to make possible a cor- 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 
by the Delegate Assembly 


Virginia Education Association, November 30, 1944 


WE, THE DELEGATES to the 1944 annual meeting of the Virginia 
Education Association from the several counties and cities of the State, 
wish to acknowledge our debt to the men and women serving in our 
armed forces and especially to those who have given their lives for the 
protection of those rights which Americans hold dear. We urge that all 
teachers continue their united efforts in securing a speedy and complete 
victory. 


WE ENDORSE the stand taken by the National Education Associa- 
tion in asking for the immediate establishment of a United Nations 
Council on Educational Policy and in recommending “that the govern- 
ment of the United States, when peace is made, use its influence in the 
creation of a permanent international agency for education as a means 
of promoting good will among all nations.” 


WE ASSERT the obligation of teachers to exercise the full rights 
and to perform the full duty of citizens, including active participation 
in the determination of public issues, especially those affecting educa- 
tion, and we commend them for such interest and participation. We rec- 
ognize that the classroom and pupils should not be used as means of dis- 
seminating propaganda intended to influence the vote on current issues. 
We commend the Parent-Teacher Associations for taking active part 
in legislation affecting public education. 


WE DEEPLY APPRECIATE the manifest interest of Governor 
Colgate W. Darden, Jr., in the improvement of public education and we 
hope that before the close of his administration he will recommend to 
the General Assembly more substantial advances than have been made 
in any time past. We extend our thanks for his leadership in the strength- 
ening of higher education, extension of opportunity for vocational edu- 
cation, and other constructive measures. 


WE ARE GRATEFUL to the 1944 General Assembly for improving 
the school attendance law, increasing annuities of retired teachers to a 
minimum of $300 a year, removing the requirement of two-year’s mem- 
bership before contributions are refundable to members withdrawing 
from the Retirement System, and for other legislation favorable to pub- 
lic education. We commend the establishment of the Commission to 
make a study of public schools and we await the Commission’s recommen- 
dations with hope and confidence. We favor the expressed desire of 
many members of the General Assembly to have a special session to pro- 
vide without: delay legislation necessary to put into effect the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations in the interest of a more adequate and effective 
program of public education. 


WE ARE CONSTANTLY GRATEFUL to our Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, for his undaunted leader- 
ship in behalf of a program for better schools and greater financial 
assistance to make the school better, and we pledge to him anew our 
loyalty and trust in his leadership. 


THE STATE BOARD of Education is always in the forefront in 
advocating sound policies of education in the state. To them we owe 
our thanks and support. 


WE ARE KEENLY AWARE of the excellent leadership shown by 
our President, Miss Ethel Spilman, and the other officers of the Asso- 
ciation. To them we extend our thanks and gratitude. 


WE COMMEND Francis S. Chase, Executive Secretary, for the con- 
structive leadership he has shown in line with the wishes of the Asso- 
ciation, in furthering the campaign for a more adequate educational 
program for Virginia children. We also wish to commend the staff of 
the Executive Secretary for their fine work during the past year. 


WE WISH TO EXPRESS our appreciation to all who have aided 
in making the program of this Assembly a success. To the City of 
Richmond, to the Retail Merchants Association, to the hotels, to the 
Chamber of Commerce, to the press, and to the school system of Rich- 
mond, we wish to express our thanks. 


COMMITTEE: C. Alton Lindsay, Chairman, Hampton 
Walter S. Newman, Richmond 
Mary Waller Dickinson, Alexandria 
Ruth Riddick, Norfolk 
H. K. Cassell, Richlands 




















REPORT OF BUDGET COMMITTEE 























RECEIPTS 
Items Received Budgeted Estimated 
1943-44 1944-45 1945-46 
laa. SPE OS eos brassicae $21,319.00 $42,400.00 $42,450.00 
SS oe 217.56 200.00 200.00 
hE Cee 7,396.82 7,000.00 9,500.00 
bs” a ae ee 435.00 me fa 1,250.00 
Convention Contributions ....... 761.00 500.00 750.00 
Rental (904 East Marshall)... . 154.80 320.00 420.00 
ee Ore 658.09 100.00 ee 
Total Receipts from 
Current Operations ....... $30,942.27 $50,520.00 $54,570.00 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Items Expended Budgeted Recommended 
1943-44 1944-45 1945-46 
Salaries and Wages: 
Executive Secretary ...... $ 5,300.00 $ 5,500.00 $ 5,500.00 
Assistant Executive Secretary 2,475.00 (7,000.00 4,000.00 
Director Field Service . . ( 2,600.00 
Clerks and Secretaries...... 3,787.41 6,000.00 6,250.00 
Retirement of Business Manager 600.00 600.00 
PM 53h 9. sug ate cea oS 581.25 400.00 600.00 
WO xe eee eS 100.00 100.00 100.00 
ere ae $12,243.66 $19,600.00 $19,650.00 
Travel: 
CO , ter ere $ 152.59 $ 300.00 $ 300.00 
Executive Secretary ..... 437.81 500.00 500.00 
Assistant Executive Secretary (1,500.00 500.00 
Director Field Service ........ ( 1,000.00 
0 Seek: hs ann ore $ 590.40 $ 2,300.00 $ 2,300.00 
Journal: 
NE Pe wee et ER a 5x 5 S$ S5:191.69 $ 5,300.00 $ 5,300.00 
i Sige le let na aay le 2,920.10 3,200.00 3.200.00 
_,. .. Sh eee er ee 657.65 700.00 700.00 
a ee nace sa atic aes 318.93 600.00 600.00 
eden aie $ 9,008.37 $ 9,800.00 $ 9,800.00 
General Office Expense: 
Pe rls, ak oa hice. $ 1,026.62 $ 750.00 $ 1,250.00 
Telephone and Telegraph . 343.01 300.00 500.00 
Supplies and Equipment Re es 1,038.39 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Light, Heat, and Janitorial Service 841.29 900.00 
» BAPTA gt: Oe ae $ 3,249.31 $ 2,050.00 $ 3,650.00 
Conferences and Committees: 
Sere $ 1,253.41 $ 2,500.00 $ 2,500.00 
ee RS ee ee 268.38 2,600.00 2,600.00 
Departments of Association 100.00 900.00 900.00 
Board of Directors ......... 799.31 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Executive Committee 76.47 100.00 250.00 
NEA Convention ...... 303.44 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Committee Expenses 1,002.11 1,000.00 1,500.00 
Rais ik oe Gan ive x's $ 3,803.12 $ 9,100.00 $ 9,750.00 
Miscellaneous: 
Publication and Research ..... $ 1,135.61 $ 2,200.00 $ 2,500.00 
Property Repairs and Improvements 151.00 395.00 500.00 
Dues to Organization ....... 103.00 75.00 100.00 
Permanent Fund ............ 5,000.00 5.000.00 
Treasurer’s Expenses ......... 50.00 
0 Age ee ee 1,034.35 1,270.00 
(er Ae A ee $ 2,423.96 $ 7,670.00 $ 9,420.00 
GRAND TOTAL. . $31,318.82 $50,520.00  $54.570.00 


COMMITTEE: 
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JAMES G. SCOTT, Chairman 
J. IRVING BROOKS 
MARY DELONG 


ome | 


JENNINGS 


ETHEL SPILMAN 





rect and complete list. 

34. H. K. Cassell presented the report 
of the Resolutions Committee in the ab- 
sence of C. A. Lindsay and moved its 
adoption, which was seconded by G. Tyler 
Miller and carried. 


35. Omer Carmichael cited the excel- 
lent work of Dr. Fred M. Alexander who 
has served as chairman of the Welfare 
Committee since there was such a commit- 
tee and moved that the Delegate Assembly 
express to Dr. Alexander its deep appre- 
ciation for his very fine service. This was 
seconded by J. Irving Brooks and Mary 
Waller Dickinson, and adopted, with fur- 
ther thanks expressed by the President. 
36. The Time and Place Committee 
recommended that: 
(1) That the Annual Meeting of the 
Virginia Education Association be 
held in Richmond in 1945. 

(2) That the time of the meeting be 
referred to the Executive Commit- 
tee with power to act. 

R. Bruce Neill moved the adoption 
of the report, which was duly seconded 
and adopted. 

37. Mary DeLong moved a rising vote 
of thanks to Miss Spilman for her out- 
standing leadership as President, which 
was unanimously acted upon. J. J. Fray, 
Past President, presented Miss Spilman 
with a $100 Series G War Bond as an 
expression of appreciation on behalf of 
the Virginia Education Association for her 
valuable services. 

38. The report of the Credentials Com- 
mittee was made by Mrs. Margaret H. 
Forbes as follows: 


Total number registered 788 
Elected Delegates 657 
Trustee Delegates 35 
Superintendents ica tee 
Librarians ; aie nie 1 


Balloting resulted in the election of the 
following: 

For President: G. Tyler Miller. 

For Vice-Presidents: 

District C—G. H. Reid 
District E—C. B. Hopkins. 
District F—W. R. Beazley 
District J—D. B. Webb 
District K—H. K. Cassell 
District L—R. L. Sweeney 

Mrs. Forbes moved the adoption of the 
report which was seconded by 5, Hi 
Chiles and carried. 

39. G. Tyler Miller was presented to 
the Delegate Assembly and, in accepting 
the office of President, stated that he had 
made no promises or commitments to any 
individuals or groups, either within or 
without the Association, except to himself; 
and that he had promised himself that, 
if elected, with the help of the members 
of the Association, he would exert all of 
his energy and use his best judgment in 
carrying forward the work of the Asso- 
ciation, thereby advancing the cause of 
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education in Virginia, 
40. W. T. Woodson, seconded by E. 
D. Trice, moved a further recommenda- 
tion to the report of the Retirement Com- 

mittee, which was adopted, as follows: 
(10) That the last paragraph of Sec- 
tion 6 on Membership in the 

Virginia Retirement System be 

deleted, said paragraph reading 

as follows: 

‘‘No person shall be eligible for 
membership in the retirement sys- 
tem, however, at any time at which 

the employment in which he is en- 
included within the term 
“‘employment’’ as defined in Title II 
of the Federal Social Security Act, 
as it may be amended from time to 


gaged is 


time, for purpose of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits.’ 

41. The 1944 Delegate Assembly was 
idjourned at 11:02 A. M. by President 
Spilman. 

FRANCIS S. CHASE 
Executive Secretary. 


ETHEL SPILMAN 


President. 


Digest of Board of 


Directors Meeting 


The Board of Directors of the Virginia 
Education Association held morning, after- 
noon, and evening sessions on Monday, 
November 27, 1944, and, after being 
-alled to order by President Spilman, trans- 
acted the following business: 

(1) Approved the arrangements made 
by the Executive Secretary for the annual 
meeting, including the delegate dinners and 
the dinner to exhibitors. 

(2) Gave President Spilman a rising 
vote of thanks in appreciation of her 
splendid leadership. 

(3) Received Wilbur S. Pence as a 
member of the Board from District G 
following his election by the Executive 
Committee to fill the unexpired term of 
E. W. Chittum as president of District G. 

(4) Heard, discussed, and approved the 
reports of officers and the committee re- 
ports to be submitted to the Delegate 
Assembly. 

(5) Heard reports from the vice-presi- 
dents on the activities in their respective 
districts. 

(6) Elected committee members as re- 
ported in item 7 of the minutes of the 
Delegate Assembly. 

(7) Approved application of the Vir- 
ginia Vocational Association to become a 
Department and of the Virginia Associa- 
tion of School Secretaries to be made a 
Section of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation. 

(8) Approved the life membership ap- 
plication of Mrs. Charles H. Morgan, or- 
dered that no further life memberships be 
further notice, and _ re- 
the Constitution Committee to 
and make recommendations on life 
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ABOVE: Valentine's 
recumbent Lee at 
Lexington. LEFT: 
Jatural Bridge. 





Atypical cavern scene. LEFT: Governor's 
Palace, Williamsburg. BELOW: State 
Capitol, Richmond, 


Here is your preview of happier days 
—motion pictures that unfold the 
romantic story, the picturesque charm 
of Old Virginia . . . pictures that fore- 
tell the pleasure you can find in this 
vacation paradise when there are fewer 
restrictions on travel. By all means, 
see them ... borrow as many as you 
need, free except for shipping costs. 
They will help you in planning a new 
experience in unforgettable Old Virginia. 








THE FOLLOWING PICTURES 
ARE AVAILABLE 


Thomas Jefferson and Monticello; 
Stratford, the Home of the Lees; Old 
Dominion State; George Washington's 
Virginia; Luray Caverns and Shenan- 
doah National Park; The Power be- 
hind the Nation; Colonial National 
Historical Park; Apples; All American; 
Natural Bridge and Historic Lexington; 
Shenandoah National Park; and Won- 
ders of the World. Detailed informa- 
tion concerning these films will be 
supplied upon request. 











VIRGINIA 


CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


Room 975, 914 Capitol Street 


RICHMOND 19, 


VIRGINIA 








and associate membership. 

(9) Voted additional compensation to 
three stenographers to a total amount of 
$75 for 
with the annual meeting. 

(10) Authorized the three officers of 
the Association to borrow such amounts 
as may be needed to carry on the 
rent operations of the Association be- 
tween the close of the present fiscal year 
and the receipt of dues for the next fiscal 


Overtime work in connection 


cur- 


year, 

(11) Authorized the Executive Secre- 
tary to have the property of the Virginia 
Education Association appraised for prop- 





For Better Photographs 


Portraits and Commercial 


FOSTER STUDIO 
Richmond Virginia 














er evaluation on the books. 

(12) Limited the expenses of members 
of the Board of Directors to $6.00 per 
day plus transportation. 

(13) Named a committee to provide 
a suitable gift for the retiring president 


at the customary cost of $100. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Coronoke 10. Veeginia 


PROGRESSIVE 
WSLS SHENANDOAH LIFE STATION 
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Super Recapped 
TIRES 
Give Extra Mileage! 


Put new life in your tires for long, 
extra miles of riding comfort 
with a SUPER RECAP—tthe Rich- 
mond Rubber Company’s pre- 
cision process of recapping tires 
to insure safe, smooth, satisfac- 
tory performance. 


Super Recapping Gives You 
These Advantages 


*Only the best grade “A” truck rubber 
used. 

*Precision buffing to maintain proper 
balance. 

*Molds that fit your tire. 

*Sidewalls protected from heat. 

*A recap that doesn’t peel. 

*Deep, non-skid tread design. 

*Experienced workmanship and _ super- 
vision. 

*Modern, fully equipped shop. 

*Eight hour service by appointment. 

Have your tires recapped at the Rich- 

mond Rubber Company. You will get 

the finest job that can be produced. 


Richmond Rubber Co., Inc. 


Seventh & Leigh Sts., Richmond, Va. 











Highlights of Committee Reports 


(Listed in order of their presentation to the annual business session) 


Tenure Committee presented detailed 
suggestions for improvement of teachers’ 
contracts, adopted by the committee on 
July 12, 1944, representing an elabora- 
tion of the report made to the 1943 Dele- 
gate Assembly. The report recommended 
a plan of continuing contracts under regu- 
lations of the State Board of Education 
with only such changes in law as may be 
necessary to give the State Board authori- 
zation to prescribe such contracts. Begin- 
ning teachers would be subject to a pro- 
bationary period of three years and teach- 
ers entering a new school division to an 
additional probationary period of not less 
than one nor more than two years. Con- 
tinuing contracts remain in force unless 
terminated (a) by mutual consent, (b) by 
the teacher for the succeeding school year 
through written notice given prior to 
July 15, (c) by the school board sub- 
ject to prescribed procedures, including 
written notice, statement of reasons for 
dismissal, and right to a hearing before 
the board. 


Salary Standards Committee pre- 
sented the report adopted July 13, 1944, 
recommending the establishment by law 
of statewide minimum salary standards 
based on training and experience. The 
proposed scale provides a minimum begin- 
ning salary of $1,200 for a collegiate pro- 
fessional certificate and annual increments 
to bring the minimum to $2,000 after nine 
years of service. It is further suggested 
that local school divisions provide salary 
schedules superior to the state-wide mini- 
mum wherever conditions make it possible 
to do so. 


Retirement Committee recommended 
(1) increasing the State’s contribution for 
prior service from 1/160 to 1/80 of the 
member's average final compensation, (2) 
granting disability allowance after fifteen 
or more years of creditable service, (3) 
extending the time for claiming prior serv- 
ice credit by those in the armed forces of 
the United States to three years from the 
date of honorable discharge and allowing 


credit toward retirement for time spent 








EARN EXTRA 
MONEY EASILY 


Schools, Churches, P.T.A., Boy Scouts, and 
other groups—sell beautiful Deluxe Every- 
day Greeting cards. Order 25 assortments 
on approval. Return any not sold. You 
risk nothing. Liberal cash commission 
and 10 FREE SURPRISE GIFTS with 
each order of 25. 


ARTEX CARD COMPANY 
Dept. SJ Anderson, Indiana 
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in the armed forces, (4) increasing the 
basis of member contributions to a maxi- 
mum of $3,000 and the minimum retire- 
ment allowance to $1,500, (5) lowering 
of the age of optional retirement to sixty 
years, (6) eliminating the phrase ‘‘such 
incapacity is likely to be permanent”’ from 
the definition of eligibility for disability 
benefits, (7) continuing such appropria- 
tions as may be necessary to provide a 
minimum retirement allowance of $300 to 
teachers retired under the previous law. 

To these recommendations should be 
added the amendments by the Delegate As- 
sembly reported in items (10) and (40) 
of the minutes of the Delegate Assembly. 

School Finance Committee, report 
drafted on July 18, 1944, reviewed con- 
siderations underlying Virginia school fi- 
nancing and concluded that “‘in order to 
provide a reasonably adequate program of 
education in Virginia, an annual expendi- 
ture of at least $50,000,000 will be re- 
quired from state and local sources for the 
next four years as compared with $38,- 
000,000 estimated for 1944-45." This 
increase of $12,000,000 is necessary to 
provide for (1) the improvement of 
teaching staffs, (2) improved programs 
for the development of health and phys- 
ical fitness, (3) improved guidance pro- 
grams and pupil accounting procedures, 
(4) the rapid expansion of shop and 
vocational courses, (5) providing part 
time or continuation training for return- 
ing fighters, (6) expanding the program 
of adult education, (7) taking care of the 
needs of approximately 50,000 youth be- 
tween the ages of 15-18 who are not now 
in school and extending the school pro- 
gram through twelve grades or the equiva- 
lent, (8) bringing music and suitable art 
activities within reach of all children, (9) 
provision for a large variety of teaching 
aids, (10) placing principals of compre- 
hensive high schools and other key per- 
sonnel on a year-round basis. 


Policies Commission presented a pro- 
gram of action adopted October 18, 1944. 
The report is presented in full in the No- 
vember 1944 issue of the Virginia Journal 
of Education, pages 114-115. It should 
be studied by every teacher and its several 
recommendations assigned to appropriate 
committees of county and city education 
associations for action to put them into 
effect. 

Attendance Committee reported fa- 
vorable action on its recommendation of 
last year that compulsory school attend- 
ance be extended to age sixteen and re- 
ported some further study in regard to 
school attendance. 


Constitution Committee recommended 
one year’s study of the proposed change 
of the method of electing the president and 
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treasurer of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation. The proposal will be found in 
the Virginia Journal for October 1944, 
page 89. 


War Fund Education Committee re- 
ported unusually fine response to the ef- 
fort to have schools provide an educational 
background for the Virginia War Fund 
campaign. One hundred and five local 
chairmen were reported. 


Federal Legislative Committee _rec- 
ommended that the Delegate Assembly 
“formally approve the organization of 
a Federal School Legislative Committee to 
represent the Association in matters that 
involve the enactment of educational leg- 
islation by Congress.’’ Examples of fed- 
eral school legislation, actual or prospec- 
tive, with which the VEA state commit- 
tee on federal school legislation will be 
concerned include bills treating increased 
federal aid to education, government sur- 
plus property disposal, school lunch leg- 
islation, universal military training, voca- 
tional education, international office of 
education, college and university extension 
courses for adults, new Social Security 
bills and the effect on retirement, and the 
like. 


Guidance Committee recommended 
that the committee be continued for the 
purpose of cooperating with the State De- 


partment in making recommendations con- 


cerning policies in guidance and to collect 
and distribute information aiding in the 
development of guidance concepts and 
practices. 


Legislative Committee made the fol- 
lowing recommendations: (1) Each vice- 
president is urged to hold within his dis- 
trict, as early as possible next year, a meet- 
ing of all Legislative Chairmen of local 
associations for the purpose of planning 
in detail, special activities and group ac- 
tivities, in order that effective work may 
be done in time to exert an influence in 
the next general election. (2) The vice- 
presidents are also urged to hold within 
their districts meetings of the chairmen 
of local associations for the purpose of 
consideration, and planning action con- 
cerning Federal Legislation that affects 
public schools. (3) Where Congressional 
Districts over-lap the Districts of the VEA 
chairmen of local associations may try to 
meet according to Congressional Districts 
rather than the VEA Districts when deal- 
ing with matters of Federal Legislation. 


Public Relations 
nounced plans for revision of its manual 
for local public relations committees. This 
manual has been used widely during the 
past two years, 


Committee  an- 


Virginia Education War Savings 
Committee reported the sale during the 
session 1943-44 of approximately $10,- 


000,000 in war stamps and bonds by the 
school children of Virginia and urged full 
cooperation of all in attaining the objec- 
tives set for the current session. 


Welfare Committee reported comple- 
tion of the sun porch at Teachers Cottage 
at Catawba at a cost of $1,385, purchase of 
a refrigerator for the Cottage at a cost of 
$492, progress on enclosing the arcade 
leading to the Preventorium at a cost of 
$2,340, and other expenditures for im- 
provements at the Preventorium and the 
Teachers Cottage. The Committee rec- 
ommended (1) the preparation of a hand- 
book on Welfare activities for local as- 
sociations at a cost not to exceed $400, 
(2) expansion of the welfare activities of 
the Association to include improvement 
for sick leave provisions throughout the 
State, (3) work for the establishment 
of credit unions, increased utilization of 
hospitalization facilities, and extension of 
group health, accident, and general insur- 
ance, (4) further improvement of the fa- 
cilities at the Preventorium. 


Auditing Committee reviewed the au- 
dit of the records of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association for the year ending June 
30, 1944, as made by Auditor J. G. 
Blount, Jr., and commended the treas- 
urer and the Association office staff on 
their efficiency in keeping the financial rec- 
ords of the Association. 
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Johnson Arithmetic Workbooks 
1, 2, 3 and 4 


workbook contains abun- 
dant exercises to help the child in 
his mastery of arithmetic funda- 
Attractive presentation 
of arithmetic principles creates 


classroom interest in this subject. 


Watch for early publication date 


Jobnson Publishing 
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Know Your Pupils Through 
Our Standardized Tests 


Tests have their place in your 
school. With their aid each pupil’s 
capacity and needs become in- 
dividualized for you. 
variety of subjects covers all fields 


in your testing program. 


Write for our test catalog 


8-10 South Fifth Street 
Richmond 12, Virginia 


Our wide 
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Minutes of Departments 


Department of Classroom 
Teachers 

The Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, VEA, met in the Monroe Room, John 
Marshall Hotel, Richmond, November 28, 
1944, with the President, Mrs. Holmes 
McGuffin, presiding. 

Mrs. Patty Jackson, Amelia, former 
president of the department, opened the 
meeting with prayer. The minutes of the 
meeting of November, 1943, were read 
and approved. 

Miss Elsie Martin, Harrisonburg, read 
the report of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee. The report was accepted. The 
report of the Teacher Welfare Committee 
was read by the Secretary and accepted. 
The report of the Objectives Committee 
was read by the President. After con- 
siderable discussion the report was ac- 
cepted with the addition that the Depart- 
ment .of Classroom Teachers enlarge its 
public relations program to enlighten other 
groups as to the meaning of its work. 

Motion was made and passed that the 
President appoint additional members to 
the Budget Committee and that this com- 
mittee consider the advisability of sep- 
arate dues for the department. 

Discussion was held concerning the 
spring conference, with possible meeting 
places listed as: Charlottesville, Farm- 
ville, Lynchburg, Petersburg, Richmond 
and Roanoke. 

The report of the Auditing Committee 
was read by Mrs. Eva Guynn, Norfolk. 
The President’s report was read by the 
President, Mrs. Holmes McGuffin, Mon- 
terey. 

A panel discussion on ‘“‘How to Build 
Strong Local Classroom Teacher Organi- 
zations’’ was directed by Miss Antoinette 
Pool, Norfolk. Participants were: Miss 
Mary Titus, Director of Southeastern Re- 
gion, Department of Classroom Teachers, 
NEA, Huntington, W. Va.; Miss Mary 
DeLong, Roanoke: Miss Celeste Jones, 
Richmond; and Misses Anna Belle Crow- 
der, Frances West, Eva Guynn, Lucy Gat- 
ling, Mary Craig, Norfolk. 

Reports of the NEA Convention at 
Pittsburgh, July 3-9, 1944, were given 
by Mrs. Holmes McGuffin and Miss An- 
tionette Pool, delegates from the depart- 
ment. Both thanked the department for 
paying their expenses to the convention. 

Miss Helen Buckley, Falls Church, re- 
ported on the workshop held in Blacks- 
burg, August 22-23, 1944. 

Miss Mary Titus announced the South- 
eastern Regional Conference of Classroom 
Teachers Department of the NEA, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, December 28-29. 

The report of the Nominating Commit- 
tee was read by Mrs. Margaret Cassidy, 
Norfolk, and the following officers elected 
for two years: 
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President: Miss N. Celeste Jones, 
Richmond. 

Secretary: Miss Vivian Glazebrook, 
Savedge, Surry County. Miss Antoinette 
Pool was elected Vice-President for one 
year to fill the unexpired term of Miss 
Celeste Jones. 

Motion was made and passed that the 
President be empowered to appoint a cor- 
responding secretary to carry on corre- 
spondence of the department. 

Motion was made and passed that the 
Constitution be amended as follows: 

Amendment 4: The sectional chairmen, 
namely, primary, grammar grade, high 
school, and college group, are to be con- 
solidated into one office, to be known as 
program chairman, this person to plan 
programs in the larger areas of interest in 
our profession. The program committee 
should be representative of these sections. 

The proposed amendment allowing of- 
ficers to succeed themselves was dropped 
for lack of support after considerable dis- 
cussion. 

Mrs. Cassidy, Norfolk, presented an 
amendment to their local constitution 
which would make it unnecessary to have 
local amendments approved by the state 
organization. Amendment passed. 

Miss Frances West, chairman of Reso- 
lutions Committee moved that the Resolu- 
tions be printed in the VEA Journal. 
Motion passed. 

Miss Jones thanked the group for elect- 
ing her president. 

A vote of thanks was given to the re- 
tiring president. 

Meeting was adjourned by the president. 

LEILA STALKER, 
Secretary. 





The Elementary Principals 
Association 

Twelve of the thirteen districts were 
represented in the business session called 
to discuss plans for carrying forward a 
cooperative study of conditions in the ele- 
mentary schools of the State which has 
been under way for the past year. 

The group discussed some of the find- 
ings up to the moment which seem sig- 
nificant and which point to the need for 
further study; for illustration: 

Twenty-five per cent of the children 
in the schools reporting have physical de- 
fects for which no services have been 
given during the session 1943-44. 

Twenty-four per cent of the children 
in the schools reporting, needing dental 
care, did not receive it during the session 
1943-44. 

Seventy-eight per cent of the children 
in the schools reporting show symptoms 
of emotional disturbances. 

Forty-one per cent of the principals in 


the schools reporting are full-time prin- 


cipals. 

Seventeen per cent of the principals in 
the schools reporting have a Masters De- 
gree or its equivalent. 

Plans were made for breaking down the 
district organizations into local study 
groups. These groups will attack the 
problem from whatever angle is signif- 
icant to them. 

A meeting of the Executive Board to 
be held in Lynchburg in February was an- 
nounced. At this time district chairmen 
will bring suggestions from the local study 
groups in their districts. On the basis 
of these, plans will be made for a study 
conference for elementary principals to be 
held in the late spring. The State Depart- 
ment will assist in organizing and carry- 
ing forward the conference in much the 
same manner that it was done last June. 

The following officers were elected to 
serve a two-year period: 

Mrs. J. N. Howdershell, President; Mr. 
Cashell Donahoe, Vice-President; Miss 
Charlotte Dadmun, Secretary-Treasurer. 





Association of Supervision 
and Curriculum 

Development of Virginia 

The Association of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development of Virginia held 
its annual meeting in the Washington 
Room of the John Marshall Hotel, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, on November 28, 1944. 
The meeting was called to order at 10:00 
A. M. by the president, Miss Elizabeth 
Ellmore. 

The minutes of the last meeting, which 
had been mimeographed, were distributed. 
These minutes were approved by a unan- 
imous vote at the afternoon session. 

The treasurer's report, made by Mr. 
S. P. Johnson, was also unanimously ap- 
proved. 

Miss Ellmore reported for Dr, Helseth 
that the Research Committee was just get- 
ting organized. This committee would 
hold a joint meeting with the Executive 
Committee following the general meeting. 

Miss Anne Harrison was asked by the 
president to continue as chairman of the 
Social Committee. 

Mrs. Josephine Fagg, Mrs. Lucille Ban- 
ish, and Dr. F. G. Lankford were ap- 
pointed by Miss Ellmore to serve as the 
Program Committee for next year. 

Miss Mary Phelps, chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, brought in the 
following report: 

Vice-President—Miss Anne Harrison. 

Secretary—Miss Helen Einstein. 

Member at Large—Miss Ruth Robin- 
son. 

These officers were unanimously elected. 

Mrs, Jeannette Fellows, Miss Eva 
Hewitt, and Mr. W. A. Lewis were ap- 
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pointed to the nominating committee for 
the coming year. 

Mrs. Leslie Fox Keyser, chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee, read the resolu- 
tions on the passing of two members of 
the Association, Miss Ellen I. Hardy and 
Mr. Henry G. Acker. These resolutions 
were adopted. Mr. Bauserman moved 
that the resolutions be amended to include 
a resolution on the death of Mr. Gordon 
E. Smith. This motion was carried and 
Mr. Bauserman was asked to serve on the 

ymmittee to amend the resolutions. 

Mrs. Margaret F. Winder, chairman of 
the Worrell Memorial Fund, reported that 
the books purchased with this fund were 
circulating more widely than they formerly 
had. Miss Ellmore appointed Miss Mary 
Barksdale as the new chairman and Miss 
Virginia Harwood to serve as the new 
member of the committee. 

The president reported that a letter to 
the Association had been received from Dr. 
H. Ruth Henderson in response to a tele- 
gram of greeting sent to her by the su- 


pervisors from the meeting at Natural 
Bridge. 
Mrs. Flora J. Crantz was appointed by 


the president to represent the association at 

meeting (to be held in the spring of 
1945) of the Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts with which the Association of Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Development is 
affiliated. Members of the Association were 
asked to send to Mrs. Crantz by April 1, 
1945, a report of use they had made of 
the museum and of suggestions to the 
of ways it could be of more 
service to the schools. Miss Coleman 
stated that the museum was anxious for 
uggestions from the Association on how 


museum 


t could be more useful to the schools. 
Mr. George J. Oliver thanked the su- 
pervisors for cards and messages sent to 
him while he was a patient in the Pre- 
ventorium. He also mentioned the fine 
service the Preventorium is rendering to 
the teachers of Virginia. Mr. Oliver then 
introduced Mr. Robert Williams, Super- 
visor of Elementary Education, of the State 
Department of Education, who spoke on 
elementary education in Virginia. He re- 
ported on the condition of the elementary 
schools in Virginia, pointed out the jobs 
that lie ahead for the elementary schools 
and gave statistics to show the improve- 
ment in the holding power of the elemen- 
tary school during the last twenty years. 
He produced figures to show that the hold- 
ing power of the school as measured by 
the percentage of children enrolled in the 
eighth grade as compared with those en- 
rolled in the seventh grade of the previous 
year had increased 24.4 per cent in the 
white schools and 33.5 per cent in the 
negro schools over a period of 21 years. 
He attributed this increase in holding 
power of the school to better teaching 
and more liberalized promotion policies. 
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Mr. Bauserman made a motion that 
Mr. Williams’ speech be published in the 
Virginia Journal, if possible. This motion 
was unanimously carried. 

The afternoon session was taken up 
with a panel discussion on ‘‘Practical Prob- 
lems in Child Study and Guidance’’ led by 
Mr. D. C. Beery, High School Counselor, 
College of William and Mary. Other 
members of the panel were Mr. F. O. 
Wygal, State Department of Education, 
Dr. Inga Olla Helseth, College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, William W. Savage, Rich- 
mond Consultation Service, M. L. Carper, 
Director of Instruction, Norfolk County, 
Miss Martha Reely, Counselor, Fairfax 
High School, and Miss Clara Scott, Prin- 
cipal, Jewel Ridge School. 

In summarizing the discussion Mr. 
Beery brought out the following points: 

1. The school is faced with the neces- 
sity of looking at the child and recording 
his reactions. 

2. Care must be taken not to formalize 
guidance into a program that is an end 
in itself. 


3. The school has the obligation of do- 
ing unique things to serve the needs of 
children. 

4. A guidance program must be based 
on accurate information and facts rather 
than on teacher judgment. 

ELEANOR A. SCOTT, 
Secretary. 





Department of Secondary 
School Principals 

The general meeting of the Department 
of Secondary School Principals was held 
in the Hotel Richmond, November 28, 
1944, with President Joseph Van Pelt 
presiding. 

The problem of holding district meet- 
ings of secondary school principals was 
discussed. Some districts do not have reg- 
ular meetings. Miss Hazel Van Anden 
and Mr. Z. T. Kyle, representing Dis- 
tricts H and M, said that the opportunity 
for fellowship, sharing experiences, and a 
definite program were things which made 


















A useful, helpful 


discovery to aid 


mental alertness 


A mentally active person like yourself 
must get terribly annoyed if this ever 
happens to you — when you quietly 
sit down at home to mark papers, read 
or study you become so drowsy you 
can hardly keep your attention focused . . . 
It may be odd to recommend chewing Gum 
to you as a teacher but healthful, refresh- 
ing Doublemint Gum chewed at just such 
times ought to help waken you up and 


keep you more alive and keen for what you want to do. 


It is found that it is not when a person is stimulated and under 
pressure that the mind goes wool gathering but rather when there’s a 
lull or letdown. It is then when chewing Gum has been proved to be 
such a great benefit as a quick mental pick-up and aid toconcentration. 


Clerical workers with highly repetitive jobs and subject to some- 
what uninteresting routine tasks long ago found this out. They have 
claimed for years that chewing refreshing Doublemint gives a sense 
of feeling brighter and more on the job so that they make fewer 
errors. Our fighters report a similar discovery. That’s why they re- 
gard chewing Gum today an on-duty necessity as an aid to mental 
alertness. Anyway, here’s something that may be well worth your 


trying Out SOME DAY. 


@ Just now our entire limited production of wholesome Doublemint goes to 
our fighters. That is because we can’t get enough quality material to make enough 
of this quality Gum to go around. But when we can, we will again serve everyone. 
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their meetings successful. 

The President introduced Dr. Robert F. 
Smart, President of the Virginia Academy 
of Science, who told about the National 
Science Talent Search Contest and urged 
that more Virginia high school students 
participate. Students entering the contest 
would compete for the $2,400 Westing- 
house scholarship and several $400 schol- 
arships. He urged that more emphasis be 
placed upon science instruction in the high 
schools because many Virginia students 
leave the State for scientific training and 
never return for active service. Dr. Smart 
cecommended also the establishment of a 
museum of science in Virginia. 

Major H. L. Dotson, Chief Pre-Induc- 
tion Training Branch, was next intro- 
duced. In speaking of the ‘“‘Pre-Introduc- 
tion Training Program’’, he said that suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war was due 
to a great extent to the training inductees 
had received in the public schools and that 
all teachers can help on the pre-induction 
program by pointing out definite things 
which will help in the program. 

Superintendent H. I. Willett, Norfolk 
County Schools, in speaking of ‘Credit 
for Courses Studied in the Army’’, said 
that credit should be given for what the 
applicant can do as shown through ex- 
aminations. 

“*The Responsibility of the High School 
for the Three R’s’’ was discussed by Dr. 
Francis G. Lankford, Associate Profes- 
sor of Education, University of Virginia. 
He gave figures to show that the per cent 
of pupils failed or dropped had decreased 
considerably during the past fifteen years 
and that more pupils were being enrolled 
in the high school with deficiencies in the 
three R’s. Dr. Lankford emphasized also 
that the high school needs to continue to 
teach the three R’s because knowledge of 
them will deteriorate without emphasis in 
high school. 

Dr. Fred M. Alexander, Supervisor of 
Secondary Education, spoke on the sub- 
ject, “‘Statements of Progress Reports’. 
He stated that the schools of Virginia were 
headed toward a system of twelve grades, 
and that probably the system 7-5 would 
be the best. Under this system more time 
should be spent in studying the funda- 
mentals in the eighth grade and that gen- 
eral education should be provided for those 
who do not take vocational courses. In 
discussing the size of the desirable high 
school, Dr. Alexander said that it should 
have a minimum staff of eighteen teachers 
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This would require a minimum enroll- 
ment of 360 pupils. 

In the business session of the meeting, 
F. W. Sisson, Radford, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Department of Secondary 
School Principals and B. L. Stanley, Har- 
risonburg, was elected Vice-President. 

R. E, BRANN, Secretary. 





Teacher Training 
Department 

The Teacher-Training Department held 
an informal round-table discussion of the 
college’s responsibility in the placement of 
its graduates in teaching positions as its 
program on November 28. 

Dr. M’Ledge Moffett presided. She 
presented a report of a survey made of the 
qualifications desired in teachers by the 
superintendents of schools of Virginia. 
The survey was based on an analysis of 
the forms used for securing information 
from the applicant and from the refer- 
ences given. The findings show that there 
is no uniformity of standards as to quali- 
fications of teachers, 

The forms studied range in style from 
a four-page closely printed one asking 140 
different facts to a single sheet asking 29 
facts. Those forms used for inquiry as 
to the performance of a teacher gave a 
total of 80 different items upon which the 
teacher was to be rated. They ranged in 
style from a rating on 9 items to one on 
43, and yet there was no single item ap- 
pearing on all of the forms. Ability to 
discipline came highest. Other items of 
highest frequency were cooperation, health, 
scholarship, personality, social activities, 
initiative, industry, tact, and professional 
spirit. 

An interesting part of the survey was 
the results of the study of the qualifica- 
tions desired by superintendents who do 
not use record forms. 

With these facts before them, represen- 
tatives of the Colleges of Virginia spent 
some time discussing the way in which 
the college could give desirable informa- 
tion about its graduates to prospective em- 
ployers. The different systems of place- 
ment used in various colleges was ex- 
plained, and data forms and records were 
displayed. 

The meeting was attended by repre- 
sentatives of the Radford College, Hamp- 
den-Sydney, Washington and Lee, Mary 
Washington, Randolph-Macon, Ashland; 
University of Virginia, Madison College, 
and Farmville. The business of the group 
was concerned with plans for the spring 
meeting at which time the major program 
of the Department will be presented. 

The officers of the Association are: 
President, Dr. M’Ledge Moffett, Radford 
College: Vice-President, Mr. Harry San- 
ders, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; and 
Secretary, Miss Jonnie Gore, Radford. 
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Virginia Association of 
School Trustees 

The Virginia Association of Schoo} 
Trustees held its annual meeting on Tues- 
day, November 28, at the Hotel Rich- 
mond, R. B. Crawford, Farmville, pre- 
siding. The opening address on “‘Voca- 
tional Education’’ was given by Dr. Dab- 
ney S. Lancaster, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, followed by Dr. Edgar 
L. Morphet, Consultant, United States 
Office of Education, who spoke on ‘“The 
Role of School Trustees in Developing a 
Satisfactory Program of School Financ- 
ing.” 

Dr. John L, Manahan, Dean of Educa- 
tion, University of Virginia, opened the 
afternoon program with an address on 
*“The Responsibility of School Trustees’’, 
During the business session, which con- 
cluded the meeting, the following officers, 
constituting the executive committee, were 
elected: 

R. B. Crawford, President, Prince Ed- 
ward County; Alvord Sherman, Vice- 
President, Fairfax County; E. T. Batten, 
Nansemond County; Mrs. Henry W. 
Decker, City of Richmond; Fred W. Hurt, 
Radford County and City Schools. 

The Constitution, as revised, provided 
for the secretary-treasurer to be appointed 
by the executive committee. This. com- 
mittee has appointed V. E. Jernigan of 
Hanover County. 

The attendance was the best in a num- 
ber of years and, as a real evidence of re- 
newed interest on the part of members, it 
was of special interest that every part of 
the state was represented. 





Department of 
Superintendents 

The conference of the Department of 
Superintendents held in connection with 
the Thirty-Eighth Annual Convention of 
the Virginia Education Association con- 
vened in the Washington-Byrd Room of 
the John Marshall Hotel at 8:00 P. M., 
Monday, November 27. The President, 
Superintendent G. H. Givens of Russell 
County, presided. 

The president called the meeting to or- 
der and announced that the general theme 
of the meeting would be Our Schools In 
War and Peace. The following program 
was discussed by the leaders and from the 
floor: 

1. Problems Arising from the New 
Compulsory Attendance Law, 

F, J. Critzer 

The Operation of the Physical Fit- 
ness Program in the Schools, 

F, E. DeHaven 

3. An Appraisal of Curriculum Changes 

In Secondary Schools As a Result of 

the War R. C. Jennings 
4. How Far Shall We Go In the Use 

of Non-Certified Teachers? 
G. Tyler Miller 
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In the discussion of the above pro- 
gram, was brought out the great need 
for properly trained teachers and adequate 
facilities to meet the difficult problems aris- 
ing from the New Compulsory Attendance 
Law. The serious shortage of teachers, 
especially of elementary teachers, was 
brought before the superintendents. Many 
suggestions were made for meeting this 
shortage. Some of these suggestions were: 
Consolidation of small schools; elimina- 
tion of salary differential between the ele- 
mentary and high school; guidance of 
high school pupils of superior ability into 
teaching; and setting forth truly great 
advantages of the teaching profession 
rather than the disagreeable side, which is 
so often done. 


The conference reconvened on Tuesday 
morning, November 28, at 10:00 o'clock, 
in the Roof Garden. At this session the 
following program was rendered: 


1. Shall We Change From an Eleven 
to a Twelve Year System?, 

J. J. Kelley 

2. To What Extent Can High Schools 

Be Consolidated? A. L. Bennett 


3. Shall We Have a State-Wide Mini- 
mum. Salary Standard for Teachers?, 
W. T. Woodson 


4. A Proposed Program of Vocational 
Education In Virginia, 

R. C. Haydon 

The morning session closed a little after 
twelve o'clock. The conference reassem- 
bled at 12:30 for the luncheon. The 
luncheon speaker was Blake T. Newton. 
He made an interesting address on some 
of the important changes in education 
during his experience as a superintendent. 


The conference came together again at 
2:00 P. M. in the Marshall Room for the 
last session. Dr. Edgar Morphet of the 
U. S. Office of Education spoke on “‘Some 
Next Steps In Planning Better Financial 
Support for Schools.’’ He showed a num- 
ber of interesting charts on the financial 
support given schools in various states. 


Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, then spoke on 
“New Steps In Our Educational Pro- 
Dr. Lancaster recommended more 
visiting teachers and supervisors, more 
consolidation of high schools, and the em- 
ployment of principals for twelve months. 
He said that more money would have to 
be spent per pupil in Virginia than now 


gram”’. 


is being spent before our educational of.- 
fering will be adequate. 

The business session followed imme- 
diately. The Secretary-Treasurer made the 
following report, which was approved: 


1. Total Receipts . $1,038.00 
2. Total Disbursements 209.20 
3. Balance 828.80 


On motion duly made and carried, the 
Department reduced its dues from $3.00 
to $2.00 


for JANUARY, 1945 














PEPSI-COLA HITS THE spot 


PEPSI-COLA COMPANY, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
Pepsi-Cola is Bottled in Virginia by Pepsi-Cola Bottling Companies in Danville, 
Lynchburg, Marion, South Hill, Richmond and Roanoke. 























The Committee on Publication of An- 
nual Addresses was continued indefinitely. 
Harold W. Ramsey of Franklin County 
made a verbal report for the Committee 
on Constitution and By-Laws. He rec- 
ommended that the President of the De- 
partment appoint a committee to draw up 
and present to the next session a brief 
constitution and set of by-laws. This 
recommendation was unanimously adopted. 

Among other things, the Resolutions 
Committee recommended the following: 
That we give careful and detailed atten- 
tion to the forthcoming report of the Sur- 
vey Commission on the Study of Educa- 
tion in Virginia; that we do all possible 


to remedy the definite and serious teacher 
shortage; and that we stress at all times 
the importance of good teaching upon 
pupils, parents, and laymen. 

By unanimous vote, the following re- 
port of the nominating committee was 
approved: 

1. For President—L. T. Hall, Isle of 

Wight. 

2. For Vice-President—C, K. Holsing- 

er, Henrico. 

3. For Secretary - Treasurer — Rawls 

Byrd, Williamsburg. 
R. W. BOBBITT. 
Secretary-T reasurer. 
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Courtesy of Richmond News Leader 


DR. WILSON GEE 


Executive Director for the Virginia 
Education Commission in its study 
of the Virginia Public School System. 


The Virginia Educa- 
tion Commission 
headed by Dr. George 
H. Denny has completed its report and 
presented it to Governor Darden. The 
Commission headed by Dr. George H. 
Denny included in its membership 
Senators Mosby G. Perrow, Jr., of 
Lynchburg and A. E. S. Stephens of 
Isle of Wight, Delegates C. C. Louder- 
back of Page, E. Floyd Yates of Pow- 
hatan, and G. Edmond Massie of Rich- 
mond. Educators on the Commission, 
in addition to Dr. Denny, former pres- 
ident of the University of Alabama 
and of Washington-Lee University, 
were Miss Katherine M. Anthony of 
Madison College, Dr. Inga O. Helseth 
of William and Mary, and G. Guy Via 
ot the Newport News Apprentice 
© “hool. 


fhe Commission, created at the 1944 
session of the General Assembly, was 
directed to make a thorough and com- 
plete study of the system of public 
free schools in Virginia, including 
curricula, the degree of centralizing 
control over the conduct and opera- 
tion of the schools, the method of dis- 
tribution of state funds, and such 


Denny Survey 
Completed 
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other matters as the Commission 
might deem proper. The Commission 
was requested to make a study of the 
present methods of training teachers, 
the standards prescribed for them, and 
the manner of their selection and 
tenure as teachers. 

The Commission secured Dr. Wilson 
Gee of the University of Virginia as 
its executive director and under his 
direction organized fifteen committees 
composed of highly capable business 
and professional leaders to make a 
study of the fifteen main topics. The 
Commission’s report was compiled on 
the basis of the work of these subcom- 
mittees. 


Schools Re-open An announcement 
In Philippines of the re-opening 
of Filipino schools 
was carried in the first one-page issue 
of Leyte-Samar Free Philippines pub- 
lished 10 days after the landing of 
liberation armies in the Philippines. 
“The next morning we opened the 
first school in Tacloban,” reported 
Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, resident 
commissioner to the United States 
and member of the Philippines Cab- 
inet. 




































“If we had. needed proof of the phys- 
ical and spiritual blows the Filipinos 
had suffered, it was revealed then in 
the appearance of the children. They 
marched in, not like youngsters, but 
like little robots. Then they saw us, 
President Osmena and his cabinet, 
General Fellors and former Vice- 
Governor Hayden, and they saw their 
teachers smiling. And what did those 
children do but burst out singing God 
Bless America. Two and a half years 
are a long time in children’s lives, but 
they had not forgotten the words. 


“The school teachers brought out of 
the earth the American school books 
they had buried there in tin cans. 
The words in those books had kept 
their strength below the captive earth, 
for they were the words that had held 
the source of freedom and of loyalty, 
first to America and then to the 
Philippines. The Japanese could. not 
put those words behind barbed wire 
nor make them die. They lived and 
are still alive—on Leyte, Luzon, Min- 
danao—with the ideals they made live 
in these places that held them, along 
with all the other Philippine Islands, 
to America.” 


During the meetings 
of the Delegate Assem- 
bly, a very fine foun- 
tain pen was found in the auditorium 
of the John Marshall High School. It 
will be returmed to the owner upon 
proper description identifying it. This 
should be sent to the headquarters 
office, Virginia Education Association, 
401 North Ninth Street, Richmond. 


Fountain Pen 
Found 






Courtesy of Richmond Times-Dispatch 


Dr. George H. Denny (center) Presents School Study Report to 
Governor Darden as Members of Legislative Commission Wit- 
ness Conclusion of State-wide Survey. 
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Dr. Lancaster Presents the Miller Award to the 
Warren County High School Science Club 


The Miller Junior Academy of Science 
Award was presented by Dr. Dabney S. 
Lancaster, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, to Robert Kesler, President of 
the Science Club, at ceremonies held in 
the auditorium of the Warren County 
High School on November 17. 

Dr. Lancaster was presented to the 
school by Superintendent G. Tyler Miller. 
In his address to the club Dr. Lancaster 
emphasized the importance of training for 
leadership, of vocational exploration 
through science club work, and the need 
for research and study of the Virginia nat- 
ral resources. 

The club was fortunate to have on 
its program Dr. E, C. L. Miller, Secretary 
f the Virginia Academy of Science, in 
whose honor the award was established, 
and Dr. Thomas D. Rowe, chairman of 
the Science Talent Search Committee of 
the Virginia Academy of Science. Dr. 
Miller, in his address spoke of the efforts 
to utilize the member clubs of the Virginia 
Junior Academy of Science in cooperative 
projects with the weather bureau and other 
)rganizations in such manner as to make 
their work useful as well as educational. 
Dr. Rowe complimented the club and 
called them ‘“‘trail blazers’’. He spoke of 
activities now being developed which will 
be of great importance to the science clubs 
in Virginia in the near future. 

The Warren County High School Sci- 
ence Club, sponsored by Miss Vada C. 
Miller, has the distinction of being the 
first club to receive the Miller Award. 


Book Week in Floyd County schools 
Floyd Schools celebrated Book 

Week this year by 
special displays, contests and assem- 
bly programs. The county circulating 
library displayed new and old books 
about other countries in a store win- 
dow in Floyd, centered on the theme 
“United with Books”. An annotated 
list of these books, accounts of the 
various school programs, and an ar- 
ticle on Book Week were printed in 
the county paper. 

Floyd High School gave an assem- 
bly program on books about foreign 
lands, with the characters appearing 
in the costumes of the lands. Reviews 
of all of these books were given. Folk 
dances climaxed the program and ad- 
vertised the school’s record collection 
as well. 

A bookhouse and favorite book char- 
acters, and a display of fairy tale col- 
lections created a great deal of in- 
terest in the Floyd Elementary school 
library. The fifth grade library club 
Presented “Cinderella” as a radio play. 
The sixth and seventh grades had a 
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This award of $50 was established in 
1943 by the Research Committee of the 
Virginia Academy of Science in honor of 
Dr. E. C. L. Miller, father of the Aca- 
demy. It is to be presented annually to 
the member club of the Virginia Junior 
Academy of Science which does the most 
meritorious work. 

The Warren County High School Sci- 
ence Club was selected this year on the 
basis of its contribution to the Virginia 
Junior Academy of Science, its commu- 
nity, school, and individual members of 
the club. This club has taken active part 
in the affairs of the Junior Academy since 
its organization in 1940. Last year it 
provided both the president and the secre- 
tary of the VJAS. It also led its school 
in the celebration of American Education 
Week. It organized the audio-visual pro- 
gram, and provided the trained personnel 
for conducting it. It provided a science 
exhibit for the school; conducted panel 
discussions for the student body; and car- 
ried on club projects concerning penicillin, 
sulfa drugs, chemical warfare, plastics, 
electronics, synthetic rubber, aviation, 
study of children of European countries 
and others. 

This club was selected in competition 
with eighty-five member clubs of the Vir- 
ginia Junior Academy of Science. In 
keeping with its noble traditions and high 
standards, it announced that the award 
money would be used to purchase film 


strips for the school. 


poster contest on the book week theme. 

Poster and essay contests were con- 
ducted by the Willis High School li- 
brary club. This club also gave a play, 
“Books go on Forever”. 

Contests, doll shows and various ac- 
tivities were carried on by several of 
the rural schools. One of the most in- 
teresting was a race contest, climaxed 
during book week, to make lists of all 
the books in the library on such sub- 
jects as Pioneer life, Science, and 
others. 


Newport News Miss M. Gertrude 
Teacher Honored Davis, who has 

served the Newport 
News schools for fifty years, was hon- 
ored on November 22 at a reception by 
the Newport News Education Association. 
A silver bowl was presented by Miss 
Annye Burbank, president of the New- 
port News Education Association, as a 
token of appreciation for her long years 
of service to the community. Dr. Joseph 
H. Saunders, superintendent of schools, 
paid tribute to her character and long 
years of influence and inspiration in train- 
ing the youth of the community. 


For a half century Miss Davis has de- 
voted her life to training youth, promot- 
ing the organization of patrons associa- 
tions, and lending her influence for build- 
ing high principles and ideals. She was 
a prime promoter of the organization of 
parent-teacher associations in the Newport 
News schools and also assisted in the or- 
ganization of the Elizabeth City County 
PTA. 

Throughout her long career of service, 
Miss Davis inspired in others the things 
she lived herself—gentleness of manners, 
steadfast holding to high principles and 
devotion to high ideals. In situations 
where problems occurred, she adopted the 
policy of getting at the root of the trou- 
ble, rather than through harsh treatment 
of the individual. 

The local newspapers paid tribute to 
Miss Davis on the occasion of this honor 
by the Newport News Education Associa- 
tion, and the Daily Press had this to 
say: ‘A teacher is in a peculiar position 
of influence on the future social structure. 
Her demeanor may make all the difference 
in the direction the life of a child under 
her guidance will take. The hundreds and 
hundreds of children whose lives touched 
that of Miss Davis felt an influence for 
Saad 

Born at Petersburg, Miss Davis was 
educated in the public schools of Peters- 
burg, at North Carolina College for 
Women, William and Mary and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. She began her teach- 
ing career in Dinwiddie County in 1889. 

Beginning her years as teacher in the 
schools of Newport News in 1894, Miss 
Davis has since served as principal of 
Bankhead Magruder, of Thomas Jefferson, 
of George Washington, of Walter Reed 
and John W. Daniel School where she 
served from 1927 to June, 1944, when 
she was retired. 





; " Nechman’s Studio. 
MISS M. GERTRUDE DAVIS 
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School Board The following reso- 
Member Resigns lutions were adopted 
by the Newport 

News Education Association on the 
resignation of Mrs. Lewis T. Jester 
from the School Board of the City of 
Newport News, after having served on 
the Board from 1921 to 1944: 

‘“‘WHEREAS Mrs. Jester, through her 
own continuous mental growth, was 
prepared to meet problems which arose 
and was able to encourage and. lead 
the schools in educational advance- 
ment; and 

“WuereEas Mrs. Jester inspired the 
confidence of the public and gave time 
unstintingly to listen to individual 
accounts of problems of school and 
community relationships; and 

‘“WHerEAS Mrs. Jester was keenly 
interested in the instructional pro- 
gram and in the maintenance of a high 
standard of intellectual achievement 
and held lofty ideals of social service 
as the school’s contribution to the com- 
munity: Therefore be it 

“RESOLVED, That this Newport News 
Education Association express to Mrs. 
Jester regret at her resignation and 
appreciation of her devotion to her 
duty as a member of the school board, 
and to her obligations as a member 
of this community.” 

The resolutions committee was com- 
posed of Elma Free, Chairman, Elsie 
E. Wilson and Gladys G. Gambill. 





DR. WILLIAM R. SMITHEY 


On March 1, 1945, Dr. Smithey is 
returning to his old post as Profes- 
sor of Secondary Education at the 
University of Virginia. Since Janu- 
ary 1, 1943, he has been teaching 
mathematics in the Engineering De- 
partment of the University. His 
classes have included College Alge- 
bra, Plane and Spherical Trigonome- 
try, Analytics, and Calculus. Most of 
his students have been Navy men. 
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Virginia’s NEA Honor Roll 


The following schools and school systems have reported 100 per cent 
enrollments in the NBA for 1944-45 since report made in November issue. 


COUNTIES 
Botetourt .....-_- 8 eos (1943) et a ee ee F (1943) 
Miisaveth City -...-........ (1944) a Sea eee ape mee eee (1944) 
FOE .ccmaisccdeveconce cn (1940) Shenandoah ----~-----_---- (1943) 
CITIES 
I ii ici Saco (1941) Woodstock, Ashby Dist. Schs. (1942) 
III, oc eerrreaieee (1943) 
SCHOOLS 

Airpoint, Bent Mountain Jr. Hampton, Hampton High-__-_ (1944) 

Oe (1944) Hampton, Langley Field 
Airpoint, Mt. Pleasant____-_- (1940) og, aR SDE ener cE (1944) 
Alexandria, Chas. Barrett__~_ (1944) Hampton, Langley View_-_--- (1944) 
Alexandria, Lincolnia ______ (1943) Hampton, J. M. Willis__--_- (1944) 
Alton, Brown Hill -_------- (1944) Indian Rock, Indian Rock__-_ (1943) 
Mien, TE: TA sk oc ess (1944) Indian Valley, Franklin_-_-_-- (1940) 
Alum Ridge, Alum Ridge____(1940) Indian Valley, Greasy Creek- (1940) 
Arlington, Thos. Jefferson Iron Gate, Iron Gate__----- (1943) 

/ oe (1944) Jerome, Jerome ----._----- (1942) 
Basham, Chapel Hill_----_--- (1940) Jerome, Lindamoods ------ (1942) 
Pestam, Bie i... aoe (1940) Keysville, Keysville Elem.__-_ (1943) 
Blackstone, Blackstone High- (1943) Lantz Mills, Lantz Mills___- (1943) 
Blue Ridge, Blue Ridge__-__- (1943) Lynchburg, Fairview __----- (1935) 
Buchanan, Buchanan __----_- (1943) Martinsville, Central __----- (1943) 


Buchanan, Willow Grove__-_- (1943) 
Burkeville, Burkeville High (1943) 


Carthage, White Rock__---_- (1940) 
Check, Check Elem._-_-___-_--- (1940) 
Check, Check High... (1940) 
Check, Torrys’ Fork...._.... (1940) 
Cloverdale, Cloverdale —-_-_-- (1943) 
Columbia Furnace, Columbia 

i SRR 7 a eee (1943) 
Copper Hill, ‘‘A” Colored 

ROU. Disease (1940) 
Copper Hill, Center__._---_- (1940) 
Copper Hill, Pine Forest____ (1940) 
Copper Hill, Alley_.__.__---- (1940) 
Crewe, Crewe High-_-_- ~~ .-- (1943) 


Detrick, Ft. Valley Graded-_-_ (1943) 
Eagle Rock, Eagle Rock 

RI Sadie aihicaa hee aa (1943) 
Eagle Rock, Glen Wilton_-_-_- (1943) 
Edinburg, Edinburg Graded-_ (1943) 
Edinburg, Edinburg High--__ (1943) 
Fairfax, Franconia Elem.-_-_- (1944) 
Fincastle, Academy Hill_---. (1943) 
Fincastle, Fincastle Cons._-- (1943) 
Fincastle, Pleasant Dale___-_ (1943) 


Floyd, County Line-----.--- (1940) 
Floyd, Floyd Elem.__._----- (1940) 
Floyd, Floyd High_-__-_-----_- (1940) 
Floyd, Harmony ....-.-.~...-.- (1940) 
Floyd, Harris Hart ~..------ (1940) 
Floyd, Mt. Ruffner__.__-___- (1940) 
Floyd, New Haven-_-_-_------ (1940) 
Floyd, Paynes’ Creek__-__--_- (1940) 
FiI0yG, Pemeere «cess ~~. (1940) 
Floyd, Red Oak Grove___-_-_- (1940) 
Floyd, Stamping Birches_-_-_-_ (1940) 
Hampton, Armstrong __----_-_ (1944) 
Hampton, Francis Asbury--- (1944) 
Hampton, Buckroe -.------- (1944) 


Hampton, Ft. Monroe Post__ (1944) 
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Martinsville, Joseph Martin_ (1943) 
Martinsville, Martinsville 


TE es occa aleee (1943) 
Maurertown, Central ___---- (1943) 
Meadows of Dan, Buffalo 

POND scthpadiinn sculewcenee (1940) 
Meadows of Dan, Stuart__--_ (1940) 
Mt. Jackson, Conicville_.--~- (1942) 
Mt. Jackson, Forestville 

RBI: tis oacckecerteicaes (1943) 


Mt. Jackson, Mt. Herman--- (1942) 
Mt. Jackson, Mt. Jackson 

FIRE aco cucunwen<astase (1943) 
Mt. Jackson, Triplett High_- (1942) 
New Market, New Market 


NNN Saeciie eo (1943) 
New Market, New Market 

ee A er lee (1943) 
Newport News, Copeland 

UN a a ee (1944) 
Oriskany, Oriskany -______- (1943) 
Phoebus, Phoebus _____-_--_- (1944) 
Phoebus, Geo. Wythe_-__--- (1944) 


Portsmouth, Ann Street___- (1944) 
Richmond, Supervisors, 


Board of Education____--- (1944) 
Richmond, Bainbridge Jr. 
BI iis dic. sins cm mitioksteaem (1941) 


Richmond, Binford Jr. High. (1939) 
Richmond, J. A. C. Chandler 


OU. TE oa ch iciiwcessad (1942) 
Richmond, East End Jr. 

RS a a eee (1937) 
Richmond, Albert H. Hill 

WE, Mm aehecadnidenamns (1941) 
Richmond, Westhampton Jr. 

BORNE Gil eeivicre a cnadnien ed (1943) 
Roanoke, Garden City_____- (1944) 
Roanoke, Mt. Vernon-_--_---- (1942) 
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Simpsons, Double Springs--- (1940) 
Slab Fork, Slab Fork Public_ (1944) 
Strasburg, Oranda Graded-_-- (1943) 
Strasburg, Lebanon Church 


ee (1943) 
Strasburg, Strasburg 
COO . éitkamincdendines (1943) 


Strasburg, Strasburg Graded-_ (1943) 
Strasburg, Strasburg High-- (1943) 
Toms Brook, Toms Brook 


Cg aR Beis Sees ee range (1943) 
Toms Brook, Toms Brook 

FE i cackase neta (1943) 
Troutville, Asbury --------- (1943) 
Troutville, Colonial ~------- (1943) 
Troutville, Daleville _.------ (1943) 
Troutville, Trinity ..------- (1943) 


“A Letter A radio broadcast en- 
From Joe” titled “A Letter From 
Joe” is being made avail- 
able by the Army Service Forces to 
high schools wishing to use it for as- 
sembly programs or for broadcasting. 
The script, prepared by the Southern 
High School, Baltimore, Maryland, is 
based on statements made voluntarily 
by boys now in military service who 
are stationed throughout the world. 
Extracts of these letters were knitted 
together into an interesting theme so 
that the story, emphasizing hard work 
in high school and graduation from 
high school before entrance into mili- 
tary service, might be used as a pro- 
gram on the air and on the stage. 

The script shows that preparation is 
more important than luck in warfare 
and emphasizes the importance of 
mathematics, physics, and physical fit- 
ness in a technical and scientific war 
fought with intricate machines. The 
way in which this script was devel- 
oped might suggest a similar project 
for Virginia high schools. 

Copies of the script may be obtained 
from Major H. L. Dotson, Army Serv- 
ice Forces, Headquarters Third Service 
Command, 711 Keyser Building, Bal- 
timore 2, Maryland. 


’ 


Pennsylvania The Reading Clinic 
Reading Clinic Staff of the School of 

Education, The Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania, is sponsoring two im- 
portant meetings on reading problems 
during 1945. 

The Annual Seminar on Reading 
Disabilities will be held from January 
29 to February 2, 1945. The program 
has been planned to interest remedial 
teachers, school psychologists, speech 
teachers, neurologists, otologists, and 
vision specialists. 

From June 26 to June 29, 1945, the 
Reading Clinic Staff will conduct the 
Annual Conference on Reading In- 
struction. This Conference deals with 
classroom problems. 


for JANUARY, 1945 


Troutville, Troutville ___.__- (1943) 
Williamsburg, Bruton 

DE deci aheodow cen (1944) 
Williamsburg, Matthew 

NE (1944) 
Willis, Alderman __-___-___-_ (1940) 
Willis, Buffalo Mountain__-- (1940) 
Willis, Conners’ Grove_____-_ (1940) 
Willis, Laurel Creek____-_~-- (1940) 
Willis, Shady Grove -------- (1940) 
Wu, waar ............ (1940) 
Willis, Willis Elem.__---_---- (1940) 
Willis, Willis High__-__-_-- (1940) 


Woodstock, St. Luke Graded- (1943) 
Woodstock, Woodstock 

0 a AE eee (1943) 
Woodstock, Woodstock High- (1943) 





Silver Burdett Silver Burdett Com- 
Appointment pany announces the 

appointment on No- 
vember 1, 1944, of Mr. G. Dan Robison 
as Eastern Sales Manager with head- 
quarters in the New York Office. Mr. 
Robison has been sales representative 
in Tennessee for the past nine years, 
with sales responsibilities also in sev- 
eral neighboring states. 

Formerly Mr. Robison was a teacher 
in the Paris (Tenn.) High School. He 
received his Bachelor degree from 
Cumberland University and did gradu- 
ate work at George Peabody, College. 

Mr. Robinson’s territory includes all 
the seaboard states north of Virginia. 

















Ten-Hour 


RECAPPING SERVICE 





TELEPHONE 5-9171 








BY APPOINTMENT 
FEATURING 


‘The Famous Hawkinson Method”’ 


WITH THE 


Kraft System of Factory Control 


By appointment we can recap your tires in one day while you wait 
or you can ship your tires to us and we will return them to the 
transportation company within 12 hours after we receive them, re- 
newed by the method that applies no heat to your sidewalls. 


No Certificate Required for Passenger or Truck Tires. 
Write or Phone Us for Appointment. 


MARLOWE TIRE CO., Inc. 


FORMERLY RUTENBERG TIRE CO., Inc. 
2701 WEST BROAD STREET 


“Serving Virginia Since 1914”’ 


RICHMOND, VA. 















































Schools-At-War Flag Certificates Issued 


1944-1945 Session 


Name of School 


St. Joseph’s School....... 
Arcola School 
Evergreen School, Route 1 
Lane High School 
Suffolk High School 
Lincolnia School, Route 3 
Fairview School 
Garland-Rodes School .... 

Thomas Jefferson High School 

John Smith School....... 

Varina High School, Route 5 

Antioch School, Route 1.. 
Bainbridge School ...... 

Post Children’s School 

Dunn Loring School 

Matthew Whaley School 

John Handley High School. 

Saint Francis de Sales High School 
Brookville High School 

Dinwiddie High School 

Callao High School. . 

Charles Barrett School 

George Mason School 

Fairview School ..... 

John W. Wyatt School 

West End School..... 

E. C. Glass High School...... 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School 
Herndon High School..... 

Bayside School ........ 

Blackstone High School. . 

Spotsylvania High School 

Jefferson School 


Address 


. . Portsmouth 
_ Arcola 
. Trevilians 
Charlottesville 
Suffolk 

. .Fairfax Station 

. . Alexandria 
. Lynchburg 
Richmond 
Richmond 

. .Richmond 

. , Sandston 
Richmond 
Fort Belvoir 

. .Dunn Loring 
. Williamsburg 
Winchester 

. .Rock Castle 
. Lynchburg 

. . Dinwiddie 
Callao 
Alexandria 
Alexandria 
Lynchburg 
Lynchburg 
Lynchburg 
Lynchburg 
Roanoke 
Herndon 
Norfolk 
Blackstone 
Spotsylvania 
Alexandria 


The above list does not include schools that have qualified in previous sessions. 
Schools that already have the flag may add a star for each semester that they have con- 


tinued to qualify. 


flag and number of semesters that the school has qualified. 


When ordering stars from the Richmond office, please state size of 


Each school qualifying for 


the Schools-at-War flag will also receive a beautiful facsimile of the Bill of Rights. 


Lane High Buys Bomber 

Lane High School, Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia, completed on December 7 a War 
Bond Sales Campaign to purchase a PBY 
Consolidated Vultee Catalina Patrol 
Bomber costing $172,000. Actually this 
goal was exceeded during the campaign, 
the total sales amounting to $1 81.793.90. 
This is the first PBY Catalina Bomber to 
be purchased by a Virginia school. A 
decalcomia bearing the name and address 
of the school has been forwarded to the 
Treasury Department to be mounted on 
the plane. 


Thus far, Lane High School has also 
qualified for the Minute Man Flag, repre- 
senting at least 90 per cent participation 
by teachers in the Pay Roll Savings plan, 
and the Schools-at-War Flag, representing 
90 per cent participation by pupils in the 
systematic purchase of War Savings Stamps 
and Bonds. Mr. Hugh L. Sulfridge is 
principal of Lane High School, and Miss 
Sylvia Horwitz is chairman of the War 
Savings Committee. Miss Horwitz is also 
a member of the state War Savings Edu- 


cation Committee. 
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TEACHERS NEEDED: WASHINGTON 


The post-war plans of the Nation’s Capital call for more exten 
sive school and college facilities. Grasp the opportunity sow %& 
be placed. Write for details. 

COLORADO BLDG.—1l4th & G, N. W—WASHINGTON 5, 3D. C. 
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FLAG RAISING AT SUFFOLK 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Reading from left to right: Nancy Albe 
Jean Kelley, Jimmie Baines, Margie Coo 
Jack Bell, W. R. Savage, principal, oun 
Thelma Pruden, sponsor, Forest Mall 


Waynesboro Sets Bond Record 

During the first three days of the 
Sixth War Loan drive, Waynesboro High 
School students put on a house-to-house Th 
canvass which resulted in the sale of $36,- 


lan 
243.50 worth of War Bonds. This was a 
about four times as much as any adult childs 
group had done in previous bond drives. mene 


$500 worth of Bonds were sold within 
the school by committees of students 
working through the Student Council. 


Waynesboro High School now has 94.3 Chanx 
per cent of the students buying War 
Stamps and Bonds regularly. In token of 
this, the Minute Man Flag now flies 
proudly beneath the Stars and Stripes. Jos 

entil 
George Mason School Leads In — | 
War Savings i. x 

George Mason School of Alexandria has pi 
98 per cent of its enrollment buying Youn 
Bonds and Stamps. Jefferson School of I 
the same city has all of its classrooms with : 
90 per cent or better participating, the Inci 
George Washington High School has 63.6 and bh 
per cent, Washington School 62 per cent, 
and Lee School 50 per cent. All of the Juba's 
elementary schools have passed by a wide N 
margin, the quotas set in October. if 

for Ji 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT 
OUTSTANDING BOOKS 
ARRANGED BY 
GRADE LEVELS 


Reviewer 

FELSIE RIDDLE, Librarian 

Martinsville High School 
Martinsville, Virginia 


Grades 1-3 
Children’s Picture Cook Book. Recipes by 
MARGARET GOSSETT and Designed 


by ELIZABETH DAUBER. N., Y-.: 
William R. Scott, Inc., 1944. 
$1.13* 


Small children will love this delightful 
took book of sweets they like best. By 
pictures and explanations the recipes come 
to life! 


This Is the Milk That Jack Drank. 
Adapted from Mother Goose by 
WILLIAM R. SCOTT with paintings 


by CHARLES G. SHAW. N. Y-.: 
William R. Scott, Inc., 1944. 
$ .94* 
Vivid and colorful pictures explain 


every detail of the evolution of milk from 
the bottle, all cold and white, that stood 
by the door of Jack’s house, down to the 
sun and that nourished the grass 
that fed the cow that gave the milk that 
Jack drank. 


rain, 


Travelers All, the Story of How Plants 
Go Places. Written and Drawn by 
IRMA E. WEBBER, N. Y.: William 
R. Scott, Inc., 1944. $.94* 

This picture book, explaining in simple 
language how plants and their seeds travel 
from place to place, will appeal to young 
children’s interest in their natural environ- 
ment. 


Grades 4-7 

Chancho, A Boy and His Pig In Peru. 
SUTHERLAND STARK. Illustrations 
by RAFAELLO BUSONI. N. Y.: 
Junior Literary Guild, 1944. $1.50* 

Antonio had never had a pet 

until his father exchanged pottery for a 

What happened 

this Peruvian 


José 


pink pig at the market. 
highlight of 
story of a boy and his pig. 


then is the 


Young Fighters of the Soviets. VERA 
EDELSTADT. Illustrated by FLO- 
RIAN. N. Y.: Knopf, 1944. $1.50* 

Incidents in this story reveal the charm 
and hope of young Soviet fighters. 


Juba’s New Moon. ISABEL MCLENNAN 
MCMERKIN. N. Y.: Julian Messner, 
1944. $1.60* 


for JANUARY, 1945 


Inc., 













Editor 


NANCY HOYLE 
Assistant Supervisor, School Library 
State Board of Education 


Those who remember the interesting 
happenings in Journey Cake will again 
meet the delightful Shadrow family. 


High School 
General ‘“‘Ike’’ Eisenhower. 
LOVELACE. N. Y.: 
Crowell, 1944. $1.31* 
Today no timelier subject could be 
written about than General Eisenhower. 


DELOos W. 
Thomas Y. 


O. Henry, the Story of William Sydney 
Porter. JEANETTE COVERT NOLAN. 
Illustrated by HAMILTON GREENE. 
N. Y.: Julian Mesner, Inc., 1943. 
$2.00* 

Indispensable for any high school library. 

Raymond L. Ditmars, His Exciting Car- 
reer With Reptiles, Animals and In- 
sects. L.N, Woop. N. Y.: Junior 
Literary Guild, Inc.. 1944. $1.88* 

An exciting panorama of his work. 

*Net delivered price to Virginia Public Schools. 
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Tune In 


“THE TELEPHONE HOUR’ 
Every MONDAY at 9 P.M. 


STATION WMBG 


AND THE NBC NEtTworK 


A Famous Star 
of the Music World 
Appears on Each Program 














The South's Finest 16mm. Film Service 


EDUCATIONAL 
FILMS ENTERTAINMENT 


RELIGIOUS 


PROJECTORS 
SCREENS 
ACCESSORIES 


GUARANTEED FACTORY REPAIR SERVICE 


Write For Free Catalogue 


\ The DISTRIBUTOR’S GROUP, Inc. 


756 W. PEACHTREE ST., N. W 





ATLANTA, GA. 
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READINESS @® 


UNDERSTANDING ® 








Number Readiness Series 
CAMPBELL WREN OSBURN 


Readiness and understanding plus experience 
and practice equal mastery—for pupils who 
study arithmetic the Number Readiness way. 
To contribute to complete mastery of the math- 
ematical processes in Grades 3 to 8, a quantita- 
tive vocabulary is skillfully built up, self-help 
and self-testing material is prov ided, and scien- 
tifically prepared practice exercises are sup- 
plied for all fundamental operations. Pupils 
learn to analyze and solve problems and to at- 
tain complete mastery with the Number Read- 
iness Series. 


D. C. Heath and Company 180 Varick Street, New York 14, New York 


Grades 3 to 8 


DISCOVERING NUMBERS 
Grade 3 


NUMBER EXPERIENCES 
Grade 4 


NUMBER ACTIVITIES 


Grade 5 


EXPLORING NUMBERS 
Grade 6 


NUMBER RELATIONS 
Grade 7 


FUNCTIONAL NUMBERS 
Grade 8 


Editions with and without answers 
Teacher's Guides 


MASTERY 


























The Alice and Jerry Books 


A Complete Basic Program for the First Six Grades 





Basic Readers for each grade with workbooks to accompany each reader. The content is alive, quick- 
moving; word recognition techniques, vocabulary enrichment, concept building are developed in a well- 


organized program. 


Readiness Readers for each primary grade. Easy books that review vocabulary of previous grade 


and preview a few new words used in the following basic book. 


Parallel Readers for each primary grade. Used following the basic books, they provide fascinating 
new stories which are easy to read because only a few new words are introduced. 


Write us for brochure describing the Alice and Jerry Program. 





Scott NosLin, Virginia Represent 
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QUALITY SEATING 


Ready for 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 








FOLDING CHAIRS 


No. 1415S 
Price Each $2.40 


Shipping weight 6 to a package— 
70 pounds. 


DESCRIPTION OF CHAIR 
No. 1415S 


] 


sack frame and front legs solid oak, 


one-piece construction, cut from stock 


— oe 


steam bent from not less than ¥% 


ot less than 214” wide x 13/16” 


ck. Rear legs cut from stock not 
s than 14%” wide x 13/16” thick. 
ont stretchers 74” and rear stretch- 
’ in diameter. Cross back slats 

Vd 

ck. Chair folds completely in the 
ivy back posts. Framed slats form 


the seat. Finish: School furniture 


wn, or light golden oak, dull. 


PORTABLE FOLDING ASSEMBLY CHAIRS 





No. 251 





Solid oak finished school brown (walnut). Curved back as illustrated above assures 
comfort. Seat is 1614” wide, 15%” deep from front to back, 17” high from floor. 
Legs are 1%4” thick. 


No. 251—Singles per sitting $4.10 packed 5 sittings to bundle—80 |bs.—Shipping 
weight. 
No. 251—Doubles per sitting $3.90 packed 8 sittings to bundle—132 Ibs.—Shipping 


weight. 


All Prices F. O. B. Lawrenceville, Virginia 


WRITE US FOR INFORMATION REGARDING ANY OF YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


lowers School Cquipment Company 


Richmond D0, Virginia 
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DAY 


ADVENTURES DAY 8 


THE QUINLAN 
BASAL READERS 


AND ACCOMPANYING 
READING WORKBOOKS 


Net Price 
Postage Extra 


Reading Pictures, Readiness Book 
Before Winky, First Pre-Primer 


STATE ADOPTED IN VIRGINIA 


WINKY, Basal Pre-Primer 

DAY BY DAY, Primer 

TO AND FRO, First Reader 

FACES AND PLACES, Second Reader 
BUSY WORLD, Third Reader 





The Quinlan Reading Workbooks 


Net Price 
Postage Extra 


ADVENTURES WITH WINKY, with Pre- 
Primer 
ADVENTURES DAY BY DAY, with 


ADVENTURES TO AND FRO, with First 


ADVENTURES WITH FACES AND 
PLACES, with Second Reader 


ADVENTURES IN A BUSY WORLD, with 
Third Reader 


The following Divisions have ordered one or 
more of the above Workbooks:—Floyd, South- 
ampton, Orange, Clifton Forge, Appomattox, 

Prince William, Alleghany, Botetourt, Bedford, Prince George, Powhatan, Washington, Cul- 
peper, Bath, Madison, Greene, Wythe, Lee, Surry, Page, Shenandoah, Clarke, Charlotte. 


ALLYN and BACON, 11 East 36th Street, New York City 16 


Virginia Representative, W. Carl Whitlock, Charlottesville. 











